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The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio 
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GENERAL PATTON SAYS: BUY 











IT'S A LONG WAY...TO THE LAST MILE 
OF A DEPENDABLE 


jel epeicy— 


SAYS M. J. MCMAHON 
CONTRACT HAULER 


6é ” 


. . . that’s been my experience,” continues 
Mr. McMahon, Illinois owner of a fleet of 
Dodge trucks. ‘‘I can’t imagine trucks giving 
any more satisfactory service than I’ve had 
from my Dodge Job-Rated trucks. 


“The truck in the enclosed photograph has run 
201,143 miles to date, and has given perfect 


satisfaction. And, believe it or not, we had one 


“te Bie eee grew eres 


Dodge that piled up 365,000 miles before the 
bottom pan was taken off. 


“High mileage doesn’t seem to ‘faze’ these 
trucks, and I ought to know, because my 
Dodge trucks have piled up plenty of miles, 
and ‘tough’ miles, too!’’ 

Mr. McMahon is a contract hauler. Trucks are 
his “bread and butter.”” Yet he’s only one of 
many owners—in all types of business—who 
have written that Dodge Job-Rated trucks are 
piling up 200,000 —300,000—yes, half a million 
miles of dependable, low-cost transportation. In 
every industry, wartime hauling has proved that 
trucks that fit the job—last longer! 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


NEW TRUCKS AVAILABLE. . . . The Government has authorized a limited 
number of new Dodge Job-Rated trucks for civilian hauling. See your Dodge 
dealer at once for trucks to fit your job. See him, too, for dependable truck and 
car service by trained mechanics using factory-engineered parts! 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


DODGE Wed TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB...LAST LONGER 


4,000 U.S. COMMUNITIES DEPEND ENTIRELY 


- ON TRUCKS FOR FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION! 
















Fuel oil. Residents of the East and Mid- 
dle West who converted their heating 
plants to coal or wood after July 31, 1942, 
now are to be permitted to return to the 
use of oil. Office of Price Administration 
has announced that those who wish to re- 
convert will be allowed rations of fuel oil. 

OPA’s decision was reached after an 
improved fuel oil supply had prompted the 
Petroleum Administration for War to rec- 
ommend the change. Fuel oil stocks have 
not improved sufficiently, however, to per- 
mit increased rations for those who have 
been heating with oil since the war short- 
ages developed. Permission to reconvert 
does not extend to the Pacific Northwest, 
where the supply situation still is regarded 
as serious. 

OPA also announced that hotels, office 
buildings, apartment houses and _ other 
consumers of residual oil in the East and 
Midwest would be given increased rations 
soon, sufficient to allow normal consump- 
tion. This change in policy is not expected 
to permit any increase in consumer quotas 
of hard coal and Eastern coke. These 
quotas are fixed at seven eighths of nor- 
mal requirements. 


Food. Civilian consumers can look for- 
ward to a slight increase of rationed meats 
in November, but the supply of all meats 
—rationed and unrationed—will be below 
that of October. The supply of better 
grades of beef, lamb and pork is esti- 
mated by OPA at 93,420,000 pounds a 
week in November, compared with 79,430,- 
000 pounds in October. The decline in 
over-all weekly meat supply, amounting to 
about 2.4 per cent, is traceable largely to 
a falling off in supplies of utility beef. 

November point values of meats, dairy 
products and rationed processed foods, 
with the exception of applesauce, remain 
the same as for October. Applesauce point 
values will be reduced from 50 blue points 
to 30 for a No. 2 can. 


Air travel. Nonmilitary and nonnaval 
passengers are permitted by executive or- 
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der to travel abroad on Army and Navy 
air transport planes when space is avail- 
able, and if their business abroad qualifies 
as a contribution to the war effort, to re- 
lief and rehabilitation activities or, to re- 
sumption of economic activities disrupted 
by the war. Fares at not less than com- 
mercial rates will be charged. 


Veterans. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion announced thatup to October 271,000 
veterans were receiving pensions for dis- 
abilities incurred in or aggravated by 
service in the present war. Death pensions 
were being paid to dependents of 38,000 
men killed in service during the present 
war or who died of service-incurred dis- 
abilities after discharge. 


Passenger ships. President Roosevelt 
has authorized the Maritime Commission 
to prepare designs for construction of 
modern passenger vessels for use after the 
war. Maritime Commission officials said 
contracts for such vessels would be award- 
ed on the basis of competitive bids, and 
that construction would be scheduled to 
prevent interference with wartime needs. 


Victory gardens. Americans will not be 
asked to take Victory gardening so seri- 
ously next year as they have in the last 
three years. The War Food Administra- 
tion has decided to abandon its Victory 
garden campaign, under which specified 
garden goals have been established. No 
goal will be set next year, although the 
War Food Administration urges that Vic- 
tory garden organizations be maintained 
to assist those who wish to continue to 
produce food. 


War survivors. The War and Navy de- 
partments have approved a policy of as- 
signing to noncombat duty the sole sur- 
viving son of a family that has lost two 
or more sons in the war. Under this policy, 
a surviving son will be returned to or re- 
tained in this country unless he is assigned 
to nonhazardous duties overseas. 
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How the army gave selective service tests to Tires 


BEHIND THE BATTLEFRONT achievements of synthetic 
rubber tires is an enlightening story of Army testing. 

First, engineers made a thorough study of the tough 
conditions that tires must face in combat areas. Test 
courses were then built to exact specifications. Sections of 
gravel, sand and rock were arranged to give scientifically 
accurate results. 

For months, truck after truck pounded over these pun- 
ishing courses . . . 24 hours a day. Each one of hundreds 
of tires was carefully and frequently checked, examined, 
analyzed . . . by tire experts and by precise measuring 
instruments. Finally, the results . . . so inescapably con- 
clusive that there was no doubt as to the answer. 

It is now possible to reveal the results of those “combat- 
condition” tests, These results do not necessarily apply to 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


vy BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 
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any other conditions of service. The tests showed, for 
example, that when large-size synthetic rubber tires were 
made with rayon cord... they averaged 93% better for 
rough cross-country terrain, where bruising and cutting 
are principal problems. And they averaged 330% better 
for long distance supply work, where heat and sustained 
operation are principal problems. That’s why every pound 
of rayon for tire cords is needed for the Armed Services 
amd essential home front transportation. 


The high tenacity rayon that makes these better tires 
possible is a product in which American Viscose Corpora- 
tion research has played a major part. When peacetime 
production resumes, you can depend on this war-proven 
rayon to give you longer life, greater mileage, and more 
safety in the tires of your car or truck. 





cA better way 
to buy © 


Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 














The cup of tea you enjoy in your home comes all the way 


from the Far East. 


This scene shows tea being loaded 


aboard an American Export Lines vessel at Colombo, Ceylon. 


IT TAKES A LOT OF (K44W To MAKE A CUP OF TE 


Your cup of tea— and a good many 
other things that mean so much in 
every-day life— depend on the mer- 
chant ships that, in normal times, ply 
the great trade routes of the seas. 

Even your income, and the welfare 
of your family, are influenced in some 
degree by the flow of products between 
America and foreign markets. This 
makes merchant shipping everybody’s 
business. 

It was in recognition of this fact that 
Congress passed the Merchant Marine 


N.W. AYER & SOR 


Act of 1936, directing the Maritime 
Commission to build up a U. S.-flag 
merchant fleet “constructed in the U.S., 
manned with a trained and efficient 
citizen personnel . . . owned and oper- 
ated under the U.S. flag by citizens.” 


Now we know — as Congress pointed 
out eight years ago — that a modern, 
large merchant fleet is “necessary for 
the national defense and develop- 
ment of (our) foreign and domestic 
commerce.” America’s new merchant 


fleet, directed by the War Shipping 


American Exp 


orf Lines 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 


Administration, is hastening Victory. 
Tomorrow, it will give us control of 
our vital foreign trade. 


American Export Lines are opera 
ing many vessels of this world’s great 
est fleet, using all of the experience 
gained in years of trading with cour 
tries from Spain to India, Morocco to 
Turkey. War now dictates all our oper 
tions... but when peace comes, oul 
cargoes and ports of call will be d 
termined by what you and other 
Americans want to buy and sell abroat! 


Recommended reading: "Nor Death Dismay," by Samuel! Duff McCoy (MacMillan, $2.50), the thrilling adventures of American merchant vessels on the seds of wot 
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This much can be said about the election outlook..... 

Margin of popular vote for either Roosevelt or Dewey will be narrow. 

Electoral College majority of the winner probably will be much larger than 
the popular majority. A majority of less that 1,000,000 votes, outside of the 
Solid South, may appear as the dividing line between Roosevelt and Dewey. 

And: In a close popular majority, odds tend to favor a fourth term. 

That's because the President starts with 115 out of 266 needed votes due to 
his assurance of Solid South support. He has other assured votes in Border States 
and in the West. So: A lucky break here and there in a big State may be enough 
to push the vote over the 266 line, may seal the election. 

Dewey, on the other hand, must count on a strong, consistent trend to give 
him his 266 votes. He cannot afford any unlucky breaks in the big States. He 
must find his 266 out of a maximum of 416 electoral votes while Roosevelt has 
531 to draw on. Or: To put it another way, Roosevelt needs to find only 151 
votes out of 416 in doubt, while Dewey must find the full 266 out of 416. 

Opinion polls reveal an anti-fourth-term trend running through much of the 
nation, but this trend is not classed as conclusive outside the Middle West. 

Further: There is to be a big soldier vote in key States, a vote that is at 
least slightly weighted in fourth term favor. It is a vote, too, that is not 
reflected in most opinion polls. It could be decisive in some States. 














One thing is certain: If there's a fourth term, there will not be a fifth. 
The trend chart shows why that is..... 
In 1932, Roosevelt won by 59 per cent of popular vote. 
In 1936, a second term was given by 62.5 per cent of popular vote. 
In 1940, the tide turned and Roosevelt won with 55 per cent. 
In 1944, if there is a fourth term it will be with not much more than 52 
EA per cent, if that. The whole question in 1944 is whether the tide, the trend, 
has been slowed for the moment by war, whether Roosevelt will, on will not, get 
some benefit from the fact of continuing war and fear of change in war. 











ctory. If the tide from Roosevelt is running normally, there will be no fourth 

rol of term. If it is not running normally, there may be a fourth term, but no fifth. 
perat- When it comes to the new Congress that meets in January, 1945..... 

great: Senate will continue to be under Democratic control, but will actually 
rience show a conservative Democratic-Republican majority on important policy issues. 
coun House control is uncertain; is related to trends in the main election for 
cco to the Presidency. Yet: Whatever the nominal control, there will be conservative 
pera: Democratic-Republican majority on tax, labor, spending, and other issues. 

i You are given a detailed analysis of the election outlook on page 1l. 
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other 


nail In the war.....Defeat of Japan's main fleet is the real thing. It is the 


decisive stroke of the war, the blow that opens Japan to direct attack. 
y As a result of an afternoon and evening of battle..... 
; 
J 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





Japan's Navy no longer is an effective combat force. It is battered. 
There can be n@ large Japanese reinforcements for the Philippines. The 
same is true for Burma, Sumatra, Java, Malaya, Borneo. Japan's new empiré is 
gone, is wide open, without protection from the sea, with air and land forces 
that must gradually wither. The riches of this vast area are lost to Japan. 

The China coast, even the west coast of Korea lie open to U.S. naval forces. 
Japan's hold on most of the Chinese coast, on Shanghai, Canton, Hong Kong, is 
to be tenuous; is to be wide open to U.S. invasion or naval attack. 

Japan's industrial centers, her merchant marine, her big cities, her main 
ports, her naval bases are in danger; are protected against attack only by the 
ineffective Japanese land-based air forces. It is just a question now of how 
fast U.S. can assemble forces to follow up its victory, on how ready U.S. is in 
the Pacific to exploit the advantage now gained. 

Briefly: The Pacific today is a U.S. lake, 














outside the Sea of Japan. 











As a result of U.S. Philippine invasion, defeat of Japan's fleet..... 
Japanese war should end sometime in 1945. 

And: It could, possibly, end rather suddenly after German war ends. 
That's because Japanese leaders might suddenly decide that they have more 
to gain by surrender than by continued resistance. They may prefer to try to 
save something of their cities, their industries, their transport system. They 
may not like to look forward to mass starvation, to bombing and fire. 

Nobody- quite knows how the Oriental mind will work from now on. 

Certainly: Japan today is in a very bad way. She is a little group of is- 
lands, exposed, with inadequate resources, with dense population, without a 
friend in the world. That country's days are very definitely numbered. 

Some more of this story and its meaning are given you on page 15. 








When it comes to the war situation in Europe..... 
There still is every reason to expect one more big 1944 offensive. 
Supply problems have delayed matters, have thrown schedules awry. Buts 
Soon after Antwerp is open, the supply outlook can be in the clear. 

If the push comes in November, the war should be over by December. 

If the push is delayed longer, which is unlikely, war will drag on through 
most of 1945. Germans then will get a chance to reorganize during winter. 





















Prospect of German war ending is creating this Lend-Lease problem: 
To use Lend-Lease as a means of helping Great Britain to reconvert her war 
industries to postwar production so she can become an early competitor. 

Or: To end, or virtually end, Lend-Lease with the German war, making an out- 
right grant of credits to Britain to serve aS compensation for aid in that war 
and to be spent in any way Britain would want. 

Official view seems to be swinging to the second alternative, to the idea 
that U.S. businessmen, U.S. Congress might not understand a policy that would 
keep an added portion of U.S. industry tied up with war work in order to supply, 
free, a volume of war goods that would permit British industry to turn to the 
production of peacetime goods for export. Lend-Lease may be on the way out. 
What's happening and what is ahead in this field are explained on page 22. 











There is to be little or no easing of controls until German war end. 
Army-Navy-WPB are worried about the public tendency to think that war igs 
over; that the thing to do is to find a way to get back to a peace basis. 
So: Home-building rules will remain strict for the time being. So will 
rules governing a start on production of civilian durable goods. 
You cannot expect relaxation in anything until one war is over. 








See also pages 19, 25, 44. 
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A GREAT NAME IN AIRCRAFT | 


—for 16 reasons 


N addition to building complete Corsair fighters and patrol airships for the 
Navy, Goodyear Aircraft Corporation is producing one or more majgr com- 
ponents for 14 of America’s most famous warplanes. These include wings, 
ailerons, flaps, empennages and other sections for all types of ships from the fleet 
Lockheed Lightning to the mighty Boeing Superfortress. And the splendid battle 
record of these ships around the world attests the excellence of craftsmanship 
at Goodyear — one of the great names in aircraft. 
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WE DON’T MIND IF 
YOU READ OUR MAIL 


For it points put facts that we already 
know ...and want you to know. 


Five years ago, Sundstrand installed 
gibs and retainer plates made of Lami- 
nated INSUROK in their pneumatic sand- 
ers. And in those five years, not one re- 
placement was needed for these two vital 
parts. Some of these sanders worked in 
water ; . . some in solvents ... others 
finishing dry woods and metals. 

There are many grades and types of 
Laminated and Molded INSUROK—all 
able to take the abuse of hard work in 
meeting practically every industrial re- 
quirement. Richardson will 
be glad to work with you 
in redesigning an 
old line of prod- 
ucts, or in design- 
ing the needs of a 
new line. Write for 
full information. 










The RICHARDSON COMPANY 














as a result of federal court 





YOU CAN perhaps discharge “wildcat” 
strikers without being held in violation of 
the Wagner Act. A federal circuit court 
of appeals holds that Section 7 of the 
Wagner Act does not protect such strikers. 


YOU CANNOT always avoid the tax 
liability of the owner of a property for 
which you pay rent. A New York court 
decision holds that a corporation, which 
had a long-term lease on the entire assets 
of a concern, was liable for that concern’s 
federal income tax. In the case involved, 
the lessee agreed to keep the property 
“clear from all incumbrances arising from 
tax assessment or judgment liens.” 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher prices 
for paper towels and tissue paper. Of- 
fice of Price Administration rules that 
price increases granted to manufacturers 
may be passed on to the buyer by each 
reseller. OPA, however, limits the increase 
to the exact amount allowed. 


YOU CAN add the cost of a special 
gift container to the cost of food that is 
packaged especially for gifts. The Office of 
Price Administration makes this allow- 
ance for Christmas gifts. 


YOU CAN probably refuse to recognize 
a union that engaged in a successful strike 
in your plant if you still believe that the 
group fails to represent a majority of your 
workers. National Labor Relation Board 
in one case rejects a successful strike as 
evidence that a union is supported by a 
majority of workers. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT sidestep War Produc- 
tion Board limitations on inventories by 
refusing to accept delivery of materials 
and holding them on freight cars. WPB 
holds that demurrage payments cannot 
be used to avoid inventory limitations. 

* * 

YOU CAN perhaps obtain more fish- 

ing tackle in the months ahead. WPB has 


removed some restrictions on production 
of fishing tackle, but materials available 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT , 
and administrative decisions 




























for its manufacture still are subject 
conservation orders. 







* * * 





YOU CAN probably escape antiiny, 
suits if you and your fellow employ 
agree with a labor union to use only « 
tain materials in your work. A federal ¢ 
cuit court holds that such agreements} 
tween unions and employer groups 
specifically exempt from antitrust aets, 











YOU CAN now manufacture graphi 
crucibles without restriction. WPB } 
revoked all restrictions the use 
graphite in making crucibles. 





on 








YOU CANNOT expect as much hor 
wood in the months ahead. WPB has x 
quested producers to offer certain speci 
grades and sizes of hardwood, not 1 
needed to fill rated orders, to the Na 
Co-ordinating Unit, purchaser of all hard 
woods for military use. The Unit need 
white oak, red oak, birch, beech, pec 
rock élm and hard maple for the trucj 
body program. 













* * * 


YOU CANNOT take a dealer’s marky 
on an entire lot of used agricultural co 
tainers if you sell only the serviceable co 
tainers in the lot and do not reconditio 
the others. OPA amends its container re 
ulation to prevent dealers from shifting! 
the “cream” of the container lot and for 





































ing buyers to bear the expense of rep’ Typ 
ing others. if co. 

YOU CAN expect to pay higher pri mode 
for rough rice. OPA has increased prod 

’ “7° 7 Sage > nanan enous 
ers’ ceilings on five varieties of rough 1 
from 25 to 35 cents a barrel in all Stal @lectr 
except California. T 

os * lamp 

YOU CAN expect some increase in aiff 7N€ @ 
put of stoves. WPB has increased # radio 
number of stoves that can be produced washe 
the last three months of 1944. Output} 5 
cooking stoves has been increased froy 
190,000 to 738,939; heating stoves, ft ago, i 
554,000 to 703,755.Stove production will quoe , 









increased again in the first quarter of # 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and ruling: 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consi 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae UNITED Snares 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic maten@ 
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THE lamp has a 100-watt bulb in it and the lump 
of coal weighs one pound. 


Pulverized and blown into the big boiler of a 
modern power-plant, a pound of coal* provides 
enough steam to generate one kilowatt-hour of 
electricity. 

That much electricity, in turn, will light the 
lamp for ten hours — long enough to read this maga- 
zine and a couple of novels. Or it will run a small 
tadio for 25 hours, a food mixer for 13 hours, a 
washer for almost 7. 

“So what?” you say. The point is this. 25 years 
ago, it took about three times as much coal to pro- 
duce a kilowatt-hour of electricity as it does today! 


_ The all-around efficiency which gets several 
times as much white light from black coal has 


benefited you in many ways. 


J 
mae plants use less than 1 pound; some more, because of differences in coal 
equipment. The nation-wide average is 1.3 pounds per kilowatt-hour. 





in a pound of BLACK COAL? 


It has made your electric service better and 
cheaper year by year. It has met tremendous war- 
time demands for electric power, without delay, 
shortages or rationing. It has held the price of 
electricity at an all-time low, while other costs 
went up. 


These results come from the sound business 
management of the nation’s light and power com- 
panies — and from the hard work of men and 
women who know their business. The same com- 
panies are preparing for even greater accomplish- 
ments tomorrow. 


¢ Hear NELSON EDDY every Wednesday in "The Electric Hour" — 
with Robert Armbruster's Orchestra. 10:30 PM, EWT, CBS network. 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT I 
AND POWER COMPANIES 
SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 






In war and peace . 
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Railroad passengers are three times safer 
in this war than in the last one. 


With passenger traffic at a new high in 
1943, the average passenger rode in 
greater safety than in such typical peace- 
time years as 1938 or 1940. 


There have been less than three passenger 
fatalities for each billion passenger miles 
traveled. ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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KEYS TO THE ELECTION: 


A TALE OF NINE CITIES 


Survey of Crucial Areas in Roosevelt-Dewey Fight for Presidency 


Standing of candidates, 
trends and vital factors 
in campaign's battleground 


The vote of nine big cities will determine 
who is to be the next President of the 
United States. On the size of the majority 
in those nine cities depends the election 
outcome in nine States with an electoral 
college vote of 222. A vote of 266 will elect 
a President. 

President Roosevelt is conceded a ma- 
jority in each of the nine cities because 
they are normally Democratic. If his 
majority is large enough in these cities to 
give him the votes of States having more 
than 100 votes in the electoral college, he 
isalmost certain to get a fourth term. That 
is because he starts with 115 votes from 
the Solid South plus enough Border States 
and Western States to push him over. 

Governor Dewey, of course, is not ex- 
pected to carry any of the nine big cities. 
His problem is to find enough votes in 
smaller cities, in small towns and in rural 
areas to overcome the lead that Mr. Roose- 
velt will have in the big cities. If Governor 
Dewey can find enough of those votes in 
all, or even in nearly all of the nine States 
involved, he will win. He must win a much 
cleaner sweep than his opponent, however, 
because he starts with no sufficient back- 
log of “sure” States, since those States, in 
the farm belt of the Middle West with no 
teally big cities, have small electoral votes. 

The nine cities that hold the secret of 
the election are New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Boston, St. Louis and Milwaukee. Majori- 
ties in these cities will determine the elec- 
toral vote in New York, Pennsylvania, II- 
linois, California, Ohio, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri and Wisconsin. 

As the map on page 12 discloses, Mr. 
Roosevelt is centering his last-minute cam- 
paign in as many of the nine key cities as 
he can visit in convenient jumps from 
Washington, Mr. Dewey, too, is centering 
his campaign effort in those same nine key 
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cities. The President, in each case, is seek- 


ing to rally his followers and to check a 
trend toward change that has whittled his 
former majorities near to the danger point. 
Mr. Dewey is striving, instead, to encour- 
age the trend toward change by an appeal 
designed to narrow the Roosevelt majority 
in big cities and to increase the Dewey ma- 
jority in other sections of key States. 

The cities that hold the key to the 1944 
election, as they have held the key to 
elections of the past, are the centers of the 
labor vote. In them, the Political Action 
Committee has been most active to in- 
crease worker registration. They are cities 
with the big Negro vote, the vote of big 
blocks of citizens of Polish, German, Irish, 
Czech and Hungarian descent. 

Because they do hold the key to the 
November 7 voting, The United States 
News assigned members of its Board of 
Editors to make an intensive on-the- 
ground study of trends as disclosed by 
registration, population shifts, local opin- 


ion polls, past records, soldier vote, racial 
defections and other factors that may in- 
fluence the outcome. What they discovered 
is disclosed in the report that follows. 

New York City. A prize of 47 electoral 
votes is at stake in the size of the ma- 
jority that this metropolitan area returns 
for President Roosevelt. Mr. Dewey is 
making an intensive effort to whittle down 
the lead that enabled the President to 
carry New York State in 1940. Mr. Roose- 
velt is striving hard to hold that lead. 

As matters now stand: 

Mr. Roosevelt this year probably will 
need a 650,000 majority in the New York 
City boroughs to carry the State. Even 
that margin would leave a close finish, 
with the service vote probably decisive. 
In 1940, the President’s majority in the 
New York City area was 718,000, and he 
had a majority in the State of 224,000 
votes. He received 51.8 per cent of the 
New York State vote. A small defection 
of voters, therefore, could result in a Re- 
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publican margin in 1944. Several factors 
must be considered. 

Registration is 5 per cent less in the 
city area than it was in 1940, but soldiers’ 
and sailors’ ballots more than offset the 
decline. Upstate registration, still incom- 
plete, is running a little under 1940 figures, 
but the service vote, again, is expected to 
pull the total close to that of four years 
ago. Soldier vote applications for the 
metropolitan section total 380,000, with 
more than 190,000 returned; for the State as 
a whole, 654,000, with 305,000 already in. 

Polls. The New York Daily News poll, 
with a high reputation for accuracy, shows 
Mr. Roosevelt running as strongly Upstate 
as in 1940, with Albany, a Democratic 
stronghold, not yet touched and returns 
from Buffalo still incomplete. In Buffalo, 
however, the poll shows Mr. Roosevelt 
3% per cent stronger than in 1940 among 
voters of Polish descent. 

But, in New York City, the News poll 
reveals Mr. Roosevelt running about two 
percentage points below his 1940 strength. 
Defections are among those of Irish and 
Italian descent in KingsCounty (Brooklyn) , 
where Mr. Roosevelt usually runs up a big 
plurality. These voters find Republican 
charges of Communism disconcerting. 

Special activity. Mayor La Guardia is 
trying to reassure the Italians. Tammany 
Hall is much less active than usual, but 
the slack is taken up by the Political Ac- 
tion Committee. PAC ‘threw 10,600 work- 
ers into the registration drive. 

Prospects. All these elements add up to 


a close contest for New York. Polls, how- 
ever, take no account of the service vote. 
And some of the State’s keenest newspaper 
analysts predict that soldier-sailor ballots, 
as a deciding factor, may give the State to 
Mr. Roosevelt by a narrow margin. 
Philadelphia. The first Republican ob- 
jective in Philadelphia is te-hold Mr. 


_Roosevelt’s plurality there to 80,000, or 


less. The Democrats and the PAC, to make 
everything safe, are shooting at a 200,000 
margin in that city. Should either side ap- 
proach its objective, the State and its 35 
electoral votes would go accordingly. The 
factors in the situation: 

Registration is slightly below 1940, both 
in Philadelphia and in Pittsburgh, which 
also enters importantly into Pennsylvania 
estimates. But, due to service ballots, the 
total vote is expected to exceed that of four 
years ago. PAC is organizing to get out a 
civilian vote of 1,000,000 in Philadelphia. 

Polls. If the vote should run to that ap- 
proximate size, it can be measured, tenta- 
tively, by two polls now in progress. A 
private Republican poll indicates Mr. 
Roosevelt will receive 56 per cent of the 
Philadelphia ballots. On the basis of 
1,000,000 votes cast, that would give him 
a plurality of 120,000. 

A second poll, conducted by the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, using the methods of Dr. 
George Gallup, gives Mr. Roosevelt 57 
per cent in the city, or a margin of 140,000 
—just halfway between the extreme goals 
of the two parties. 

By comparison, Mr. Roosevelt carried 
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Philadelphia by 177,279 in 1940. If his 
support in Pittsburgh and other sections 
of Pennsylvania has shrunk to the extent 
that it apparently has in Philadelphia, the 
contest for the State would be extremely 
close—so close, in fact, that the result 
might not be known until the soldier’ 
vote is counted on November 22. 

The service vote. Again, the polls, of 
necessity, ignore the ballots of the service. 
men. More than 600,000 applications fo 
ballots have been received, for the State 
as a whole. A soldier vote of about 300,00 
may be expected. 

Voting groups that supported Mr 
Roosevelt in the past still are with him, 
although, as in New York, voters of 
Italian background are upset, and his 
strength among them is less. But the 
Bulletin’s soundings reveal that Negroes 
are 78 per cent for Mr. Roosevelt, despite 
Negro newspaper support for Mr. Dewey. 
Most of the 183,000 new workers in the 
area are Negroes, largely from the South. 

PAC has been extremely active, and, 
while polls show a 67 per cent worker sup- 
port for the President, PAC believes ’the 
final result will be higher. 

Pennsylvania prospects. On-the-ground 
observers are puzzled, but believe that, all 
things considered, Mr. Dewey has a fight 
on his hands if he is to take the State. 

Chicago. Election forecasters also are 
uncertain about Chicago and Illinois, but 
they see recent trends as favoring M. 
Roosevelt. The State and its 28 electoral 
votes usually go the way of Chicago and 
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CANDIDATE ROOSEVELT & FALA 
. -- he looked to the big cities 


Cook County. Four years ago, Mr. Roose- 
velt took Cook County by 222,000, enough 
to offset Mr. Willkie’s Downstate majority 
and give the State as a whole to the Presi- 
dent by 95,000 votes. This year: 

Registration in Cook County is 281,000 
higher than the actual vote cast in 1940. 
Downstate, it is 42,000 less than the vot- 
ing figures of four years ago. And the 
Downstate area now includes new or en- 
larged industrial centers where PAC is 
active. In Cook County towns outside 
Chicago proper, which are normally Re- 
publican, registration is up 100,000. Re- 
publican strategists are encouraged, but 
the Democrats contend the increase is due 
largely to workers who have moved there 
because of nearby war plants 

Voting groups. Some 68,000 new resi- 
dents have come into the State. mostly 
Negroes who have settled in Chicago. Ten 
per cent of the Chicago electorate now is 
Negro. Four fifths of the Negro eligibles 
have been registered, largely through PAC 
efforts. Social workers in close contact with 
these voters say 70 per cent of the Negro 
vote will go to Mr. Roosevelt. A Chicago 
Tribune poll at one point in the Negro 
section showed 68 per cent for Mr. Roose- 
velt, compared with 55 per cent in the 
same place four years ago. 

Illinois farmers very definitely are ready 
to vote preponderantly for Mr. Dewey. 
Although prosperous now, they are irked 
at governmental regulations. A common 
complaint is that, after a day in the fields, 
farmers must spend most of the night 
doing “bookkeeping for the Government.” 
Republican strategists are counting upon 
them to roll up a big Downstate vote. 

Soldiers’ ballots. More than 150,000 
service ballots have been mailed from 


Chicago alone, with about half returned. 
Downstate, 105,000 have been mailed, and 
about 41,000 returned. 

Illinois forecasts. In a close contest, ob- 
servers on the spot see the service vote and 
the Cook County registration as indicating 
difficulties for Mr. Dewey. 

Los Angeles. Pro-Roosevelt sentiment 
is running so high in Los Angeles, and Cali- 
fornia generally, that ardent Deweyites 
there have been willing, for several weeks, 
to concede the State, with 25 electoral 
votes, to the President. The most optimis- 
tic Republican claim is that Mr. Dewey 
has a fighting chance. 

Off the pattern. California, irregular in 


things political, departs from the usual 
pattern of State against city. In four presi- 
dential elections, 50 or more of the 57 
California counties have voted the same 
way. This year is expected to be no excep- 
tion, with a Roosevelt plurality rather 
smaller than his 526,000 of 1940 and spread 
evenly across the State. The elements that 
enter into this prospect: 

Registration. Incomplete figures indicate 
a sharp rise in registration for the State 
as a whole, although the increase is less 
than commensurate with the 1,000,000 in- 
crease in the State’s population. Not only 
PAC, but other groups were active in the 
registration. Booths were opened in war 
plants, at entrances to office buildings and 
at other convenient points, and registra- 
tion thus was made easy. 

Soldiers’ vote. More than 276,000 sol- 
dier-sailor ballots have been mailed out, 
103,000 of them from the Los Angeles 
area alone. 

Local issue. The only local issue is a 
proposed State constitutional amendment 
interpreted in labor circles as outlawing 
the closed shop. This has had all labor 
organizations working together, and the 
result is expected to be a larger labor vote 
than otherwise would have been the case. 

Cleveland. No one is predicting how 
Ohio’s 25 electoral votes will be cast. The 
contest is too close for that. 

Ordinarily, 14 Northeastern counties 
point the way of Ohio’s balloting. Cleve- 
land sets the voting pattern for that area. 
In this section are several industrial cen- 
ters of the same political and racial make- 
up as Cleveland itself. In 1940, Mr. Roose- 
velt carried Ohio by 146,000. He got 138,- 
000 of this in Cleveland’s Cuyahoga 
County, and another 39,000 in Youngs- 
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town. That was enough. As things stand 
this year: 

Registration. Cleveland registration is 
down, without counting the service vote, 
but Akron, Youngstown and Canton, all 
in the Democratic Northeastern section, 
show small increases. Labor forces have 
been at work there and have helped more 
than 300,000 war workers get their names 
on the lists. 

Polls. A Cleveland Plain Dealer poll in- 
dicates a 120,000 plurality for Mr. Roose- 
velt in Cuyahoga County, less than his 
1940 margin of 138,000—but perhaps 
enough to coast through on if the other 
Northeastern counties vote as usual. 

Voting groups. The groups that gave 
the area to Mr. Roosevelt four years ago 
still are backing him. The Plain Dealer’s 
sampling revealed that workers of Polish 
and Slavic descent are four or five to one 
for the President. A railroad yard precinct 
gave the President thirty to one. Negroes 
gave him two to one. 

Favorite son. Governor John W. Bricker, 
as the Republican vice-presidential candi- 
date, obviously is adding great strength 
to the Dewey ticket in Downstate Ohio. 
This is a section where a strong tide has 
been running to the Republicans, anyway. 

Ohio outlook. The general opinion is 
that Ohio has yet to be won by either 
candidate, and that the service vote can 
turn the State one way or the other. 

Detroit. Governor Dewey concededly 
will poll a big vote in Michigan’s rural 
areas. Estimates are that Mr. Roosevelt 
must roll up a plurality of at least 
200,000 in the Detroit area, if he is to off- 
set that Outstate Republican advantage 
and pocket Michigan’s 19 electoral votes. 
In 1940, with a Detroit margin of 175,000, 
Mr. Roosevelt still lost the State to Wen- 
dell Willkie by 6,900 votes. 

Registration. This time, the registration 
is 76,000 higher in Detroit, and there are 
increases of 10 to 25 per cent in Outstate 
industrial areas. PAC has been hard at 
work among the 350,000 new workers of 
voting age in Michigan. 

Service vote. Michigan expects a total 
of more than 150,000 soldier-sailor ballots 
will be returned, out of 165,000 mailed. 
About 35,000 service votes already have 
been received in the Detroit section. 

Polls. A poll by the Detroit News shows 
70 to 71 per cent of Detroit men of service 
age favor Mr. Roosevelt. The same poll 
gives the President 63.5 per cent of the 
vote in Detroit’s Wayne County, higher 
by 2.5 percentage points than in 1940. 

Forecasts. Impartial observers call the 
State doubtful, but leaning slightly toward 
a fourth term. 

Boston. Massachusetts, with Boston the 
controlling center, has gone Democratic 
in the last four presidential elections, in- 
cluding the 1928 contest won by Herbert 
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Hoover. To win the state, a Democratic 
nominee must come out of Boston, or Suf- 
foik County, with 100,000 votes to spare. 
Usually, six Outstate industrial counties 
add to the Democratic total. Thus, in 1940, 
Mr. Roosevelt won in Suffolk County by 


104,000, but the other industrial areas 


increased his State plurality to 136,000. 

Registration. In the present contest, 
Boston registration is a shade under the 
figures of 1940, but, as elsewhere, service 
votes more than make up the difference. 
A Republican estimate is that, out of 150,- 
000 service votes in the State, Mr. Roose- 
velt will receive a margin of 70,000. 

Voting groups. Boston is dominated by 
Democrats, chiefly of Irish descent, with 
a second large group of Italians. There are 
defections among the Italians, who usu- 
ally support the President. Most of 
the State ticket is Irish, and voters of 
Irish extraction are aroused because other 
groups supporting the President have said 
they do not intend to vote for the State 
ticket because of the Administration that 
Governor Leverett Saltonstall, a Repub- 
lican who is running for Senator, has given 
the State. 

Massachusetts prospect. The more ex- 
perienced Boston political analysts, in- 
cluding some highly placed Republicans, 
think Mr. Dewey has only a bare chance 
for the 16 Massachusetts electoral votes, 
despite the fact that sentiment seems 
turning toward him. 


St. Louis. In Missouri, the contest is. 


close. But observers familiar with the State 
see forces at work that they think could 
put the State’s 15 votes in the Democratic 
column by a very narrow margin. 

Four years ago, Mr. Willkie carried 
Outstate Missouri by 7,694, but Roosevelt 
pluralities in St. Louis and Kansas City 
gave the State to the President by 87,467. 
This year, Mr. Dewey is expected to carry 
the rural areas, and the question becomes 
one of whether Mr. Roosevelt can offset 
that margin in the two cities, particularly 
in St. Louis. 

Registration. Registration is down in 
both St. Louis and Kansas City. In St. Louis, 
it is 50,000 below that of 1940. But 60,000 
to 70,000 service votes are expected to be 
cast in the State as a whole. The trend of 
these service votes has been measured. 
Some 30,000 of them were cast in the Au- 
gust primaries, and 69.4 per cent of the 
total went into Democratic ballot boxes. 

Voting groups. One seventh of the St. 
Louis electorate is Negro, and still con- 
ceded to be heavily pro-Roosevelt. 

Rural areas. The State is half Southern, 
half Western. The rural areas include some 
sections that would no more vote Republi- 
can than would a county in South Caro- 
lina. There is a bedrock backlog of rural 
Democratic votes. And: signs are that vot- 
ing Outstate may be light. Moreover, the 


Commander in Chief appeal is proving 
telling one in Missouri. 

Missouri estimates. Thus, the contest is 
not over in Missouri, yet intangibles seem 
to favor Mr. Roosevelt. 

Milwaukee. This city usually controls 
the Wisconsin vote, but, this year, isola- 
tionism seems to be the ruling factor. 

Voting groups. The State’s big minority 
group is made up of those of German birth 
or extraction. Not necessarily pro-German, 
they nevertheless are ardently anti-Roose- 
velt. Some of them believe that war could 
have been avoided. 

Among Upstate farmers, those in con- 
tact with them say, it is difficult to find 
any Roosevelt support. Isolationism and 
Government farm regulations are assigned 
as the cause. 

The Progressive Party, backbone of the 
Roosevelt support in three previous elec. 
tions, is split. The Progressives learned 
isolationism in the first World War from 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, Sr. Now, 
his son, the present Senator and leader of 
the Party, carries on the tradition. He has 
not indorsed either candidate. 

PAC and labor tried to step into the 
breach but PAC got off to a bad start by 
backing a string of losers in the primaries, 
The AFL came to its rescue, and a joint 
committee was formed, but, it is thought, 
in Milwaukee too Ite. 

Dewey popularity. In addition, Gov- 
ernor Dewey needed no introduction in 
Wisconsin. He won the convention delega- 
tion there in 1940 in a contest with Sena- 
tor Arthur Vandenberg, of Michigan. And, 
last spring, he knocked Mr. Willkie out of 
the presidential contest by a victory in 
Wisconsin. Mr.. Willkie attributed his de- 
feat in part to isolationism. 

Prospects. Under all these circum- 
stances, Republicans confidently claim the 
State, and Democratic leaders are ready to 
agree. 

In summary. Such is the situation in 
these nine cities and their States. 

Current polls concede Mr. Roosevelt 18 
Southern, Border and Western States with 
179 electoral votes. On that basis, the 
President would need 87 more electoral 
votes to win. If he should carry New York 
and Pennsylvania, the addition of any other 
State would be sufficient. If Mr. Dewey 
should lose either New York or Pennsyl- 
vania, he could make up the deficit only 
by taking a number of small and uncer- 
tain States with tiny electoral counts. If 
he should lose any four of these nine key 
states, his task would be the same. 

So, on a basis of the trends revealed in 
this study, it becomes obvious that Mr. 
Dewey faces a difficult situation as he turns 
into the final days of his campaign, that 
both he and Mr. Roosevelt will battle it 
out to the end for the votes of the nine 
vital cities. 
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SEALING JAPAN’‘S FATE 


Foe’s Chances of Comeback Ended With Crushing Defeat of Fleet 


|ppon’s remaining naval 
strength as compared with 
rising power of our forces 


Japan, at this stage in the Pacific war, 
finds herself in a very bad way. Her Navy 
is defeated, with many remaining warships 
damaged, with the fleet badly unbalanced. 
Her merchant marine, upon which Japa- 
nese life depends, is cut down to the 
danger point. 

At the same time, a vast new American 
Navy—several times that of Japan in 
numbers of warships and in combat 
strength—is able to operate almost at will 
right up to the shores of Japan herself. 
This Navy now is in possession of operat- 
ing bases within effective range both of 
the Japanese mainland and of the Chinese 
coast. 

As a result of these developments, the 
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U. S. STRENGTH 


stage rapidly is being set for the decisive 
phase of this Pacific war. 

The accompanying chart shows why it 
is that Japan’s doom is sealed. It gives the 
picture of Japanese naval strength, as 
conservatively estimated after the latest 
battle, in which 14 or more Japanese war- 
ships were sunk and at least 20 others 
were damaged. 

Japan’s decline in naval strength is 
sharply brought out in the chart. That 
strength is as shown by the authoritative 
publication, “Jane’s Fighting Ships,” for 
June, 1944, minus ships reported by the 
United States armed forces as sunk ‘or 
probably sunk since that time. New Jap- 
anese construction is, reported through 
June. 

From a total of 260 battleships, aircraft 
carriers, cruisers, destroyers and subma- 
rines in January, 1940, the Japanese Navy 
has been whittled down to a total of only 


205. That is in spite of new ships com- 
pleted in the meantime. 

The U. S. rise in naval strength also is 
brought out. Again, the figures used are 
those reported by “Jane’s Fighting Ships” 
as of June 30. Ships commissioned or de- 
commissioned since that time are not 
reported. 

From a total of 323 battleships, aircraft 
carriers, cruisers, destroyers and subma- 
rines in January, 1940, the United States 
Navy has expanded to a total of 1,557. 
That is in spite of the losses inflicted by 
both the Germans and the Japanese. 

Japan today, with 205 warships many 
of them damaged and making up an un- 
balanced fleet, must face an American 
Navy with 1,557 warships constituting 
the world’s one really modern and 
balanced, fleet, or group of fleets. 

In battleships, Japan is down to 10 
from the 14 she had just before the 














JAN. 1940 OCT. 1944 JAN. 1940 OCT. 1944 
15 BATTLESHIPS 26 10 BATTLESHIPS 10 
6 CARRIERS 122 8 CARRIERS edhe 
37 CRUISERS 16 46 CRUISERS 20 
159 DESTROYERS& ESCORTS 1346 125 DESTROYERS&ESCORTS oo 
106 SUBMARINES 217 71 SUBMARINES 94 
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recent battle. Of those left 6 are 
reported by the U.S. Navy to be 
damaged. This country can throw 
into action 26 battleships and battle 
cruisers, many of them brand new, 
with fire power vastly greater than 
any other ships in the world. 

In aircraft carriers, Japan is 
stripped almost bare. U.S. Navy re- 
ports that Japanese naval aviation 
is destroyed as an effective arm of 
service, and it was Japan’s naval air 
force that staged Pearl Harbor and 
that since has given this country’s 
Navy its greatest trouble. The U.S. 
Third Fleet, commanded by Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey, Jr., has 
broken the naval air strength of 
Japan. The United States, on the 
other hand, today possesses 122 
carriers of all kinds, including 29 
of first-line type. This spells trou- ‘ 
ble for Japan’s mainland. 

In cruisers, the Japanese Navy 
has lost heavily, stripped down from 
46 at the start of the war to 20 to- 
day, in spite of building. Cruisers are a 
vital arm’ of any working fleet. Their 
lack in sufficient numbers is one more rea- 
son why the Japanese fleet no longer is 
more than a_ potential irritant to the 
States Navy, not a= major 
threat. 

In destroyers and escorts, Japan’s ex- 
perience has been sad. That nation start- 
ed with 125 destroyers. Today, despite all 
efforts, she is down to 80, and some esti- 
mates place the number at 50. These ships 
are the backbone of any fleet. The United 
States Navy, which possessed 159 destroy- 
ers and escorts in 1940, at the present time 
has on hand 1,116, with many more build- 
ing. i 

In submarines, Japan still is able to 
show 94, but they have failed for many 
months to provide a threat of importance 
to American ships. The United States 
Navy, with 217 submarines, is operating 
effectively both to destroy Japan’s mer- 
chant fleet and to cut down Japanese 
naval strength. Submarines played a vital 
role in the detection and destruction of 
Japanese ships during the Battle of the 
Philippines. 

The first decisive setback for the Japa- 
nese Navy came at Midway in June, 1942. 
At that time Japan sought to invade the 
Hawaiian Islands and to gain a hold that 
would give her control of the Pacific. She 
failed. 

The second decisive setback now has 
come in the Philippines. In this battle 
Japan sought to destroy the U.S. landing 
effort. Her defeat was decisive. The U.S. 
victory in this battle has given this coun- 
try control of the entire Pacific, except for 
the Sea of Japan. This country’s newly 
won contro] of the Pacific will affect every 
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ADMIRAL HALSEY 
--. broke the enemy’s naval air arm 


phase of the war against Japan remaining 
to be fought. 

The Philippines campaign of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur will be speeded up. 
True, Japanese land-based planes remain 
as a threat. Also, the Japanese can use 
torpedo boats and other small vessels in 
the sheltered channels of the island group 
to carry out nuisance attacks. But, with 
their naval task forces shattered and 
driven out of Philippine waters, the Japa- 
nese will find it almost impossible to rein- 
force the troops and supplies they already 
have in the islands. Those troops are 
doomed, and their defeat is only a ques- 
tion of time. 

Japan’‘s southern empire soon will be 
completely separated from the home is- 
lands. The United States fleet now can 
roam at will in the South China Sea. That 
means Japan no longer can base part of 
her fleet at Singapore. Without protection, 
her merchant ships cannot ply between 
Japan and Indo-China, Malaya, and the 
Netherlands Indies. Those territories are 
in danger of a great pincers movement. 
The eastern jaw of the pincers is Ameri- 
can. The western jaw is British. That 
western jaw already has struck at the 
Nicobar Islands, in the Indian Ocean. 
Soon both jaws can be expected to close 
on Malaya and the Netherlands Indies, 
and within a few months the Allies should 
regain the sources of rubber, tin and oil 
that were lost .early in 1942. 

The coast of China lies open to inva- 
sion by American forces. The stage is set 
for landings in China or Formosa, or both. 
Such a move could come even before the 
Philippines campaign is completed. When 
a Chinese port is opened, supplies can be- 
gin to flow to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 








shek. And with air bases along the 
Chinese coast, the bombing and 
blockade of ‘Japan can be greatly 
intensified. ; 

Korea, always regarded by Japan 
as a dagger aimed at her heart, can 
be penetrated. This peninsula lies 
between the Yellow Sea on the west 
and the Sea of Japan on the east, 
With ‘the Yellow Sea in control of 
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the United States Navy, troops can More 
be landed on the coast of Korea as 9 expe¢ 
easily as at Canton or Shanghai, suppl 
Korea is the part of the Asiatic 
mainland closest to Japan proper, Two 
and the most obvious base for an § derwrit 
invasion of Japan, little more than [J Those 
100 miles away. and the 
Japan herself now becomes a pos- [Ba very 
sible point of attack. The Amer. Jf have ef 
ican fleet can approach the shores J the wh 
of Japan and send clouds of car. Most 
rier-based planes to bomb the indus JJ industri 
trial cities along her coast. U.S. bat- By alt | 
tleships may be able to get close [pew e 
enough to shell the Japanese cities $10,700. 
with their big guns, although an obstacle [J years st 
is the fact that the Japanese coastal waters top of 
are known to be heavily mined. The U.S. J yolume 
fleet will be able to patrol the waters on repair a 
every side of Japan except that facing the Those 
mainland. This means that Japan will be J gonstru 
cut off from all of her sea-borne commerce JJ pent be 
except with Korea and Manchuria to the Jj in the | 
west. The climax of the war against Japan JJ rect em 
will come when the home islands are in Jf gi ar 
vaded. But this probably cannot take place Slee 
until a big invading force is built up at Sonal “ 
some intermediate base, such as the coast 000 om 
of China or Korea. Roteria! 
Manchuria, looked upon by the Japa- actually 
nese as their inner citadel, is made more * hoc 
accessible by the U.S. naval victory. From ji ? 
Korea, American troops might fight a land diate « 
campaign up into Manchuria. In that on T 
phase of the war, Russian help would be ludiind 
extremely important. If Russian troops <a 
could close on Manchuria from the north Boge 
while United States troops were invading a bi .. 
it from the south, the campaign prob- en 
ably would be shortened by several i 3 
months. a . 
The American victory in the Battle of oo. 
the Philippines has delivered Japan 8 a. 
body blow from which she cannot recovel. :. al 
Thus far the full extent of the bad news age 
has been kept from the people of Japat. hee 
They may not become aware of theif <e 
plight until the terrible bombardment Home 
their cities gets under way, as it surely wil wat bui 
sometime in 1945. What will happen t e oa 
the ruling group at that time is anybody’ agar 
er eas .. « Bf year for 
Summing up, expert military opinion § , 
that the road to final victory over Japal penditur 
still is long and hard. But that road now around 
: + did jg Will be |. 
appears considerably shorter than it did 
before the Japanese fleet was smashed. NOVEN 
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=. POSTWAR BUILDING BOOM: 
.. |THE MEANING TO INDUSTRY 


reatly 

= Outlook for Expenditure of About $10,700,000,000 a Year By 1947 
' east, 
rol of More than 6 000,000 jobs activity. This is a level of expenditure year in expenditure. This is not far from 
: . about equal to the boom period of the 50 per cent of the boom level of the 1920s, 
















S$ Can ° ° 
rea as expected in construction, 1920s. Home building on this scale is ex- but it is about twice the level of commer- 
nghai, supply and repair work pected to involve opening of many new cial building construction in the 1930s. 

aa residential areas in cities and more inten- Industrial plants. U.S. industry in- 
oper, Two industries are counted upon to un- sive development of others. The prewar tends to do much building of new plants 


or at [Ederwrite a period of postwar prosperity. trend toward decentralization probably after the war, even though there is a vast 
than [Those two are the automobile industry — will be resumed when gasoline no longer is overhanging supply of Government-owned 
and the construction industry. Both face short and new cars can be had. war plants. New plant building will be far 
apos- [Fy very bright postwar future and both Skyscrapers. It is highly doubtful if below the nearly $4,000,000,000 of wartime 
Amer- ff have effects that spread widely throughout the building boom of the 1940s will in- 1942, but, at around $800,000,000 a year 
shores § the whole economic system. volve the construction of skyscrapers of in postwar, it will be at about the 1929 
f car. Most important is construction. This the type that characterized the boom of _ level and far above the 1930s. Industry in- 
indus- (industry is assured of a postwar boom. the 1920s. It is expected that construction tends to spend much of its wartime saving 
. bat- [iB [t will be measured in a dollar volume of of office buildings will reach a postwar in improving and enlarging plant. 
clos: new construction amounting to about level represented by about $600,000,000 a In addition to commercial and indus- 
cities $10,700,000,000 a year for several trial construction. in the nonresiden- 
stacle years starting, probably, in 1947. On tial field, there is a big category 
vaters [B top of this is likely to be a record VALUE OF NEW CONSTRUCTION of “other” construction, including 
US. hospitals, schools, and churches, 


volume of $4,000,000,000 a year in 





‘'s On I repair and maintenance work. amounting to more than $1,000,000,- 
1g the Those figures suggest a volume of POSTWAR 000 a year of construction. Total 
‘ill be HF construction work about 25 per nonresidential construction will 
oa cent below that of the boom period (1947) amount to around $2,500,000,000, or 
‘© the #& in the 1920s. They will call for di- .$1,000,000,000 more than in 1939. 

Japan & rect employment in construction it- $ 10 670 000 000 Highways. The country is to be 
re i BF self of about 2,100,000 men. In the 7 ? 3 in a mood for road building on a big 


scale after the war. New highway 
construction has been restricted dur- 
ing the war. Official studies sug- 


place figures of construction, too, is addi- 
' : tional employment of nearly 4,000,- 
coast #000 more workers, contributing 


7) 
@ 

la materials and services to the men PREWAR @ gest that bus and_ truck traffic 

actually on the construction job. after the war is to be sharply higher 
more A boom in construction, however, (1939) 9g than in prewar, while private car 
means even more than that. It also 4 io) traffic will increase at least 10 per 
Be means a boom in the furniture busi- 6,302,000,000 cent. An expenditure of around 
like Then there will be a heavy O) $1 300,000,000 a year for new high- 
demand for all kinds of household ways is suggested for postwar, or 
= equipment. Hardware will be need- 9 about $450,000,000 a year above 
uort BF ed in great quantities. There will be g prewar. That will be a record ex- 
—_ a big demand for rugs and curtains 9 penditure for highway construction. 
7 and many kinds of textiles. Other public works. Expendi- 
ab As a result, the ramifications of g ture on public works, other than 
Heo 2 period of boom in building will eo) highways, is to be a big variable 
ai be widespread. The accompanying after the war. The volume of spend- 
cove. charts show where building activity 9 ing in this field will be related to 
asia will center in the postwar period, g steps that Government may take to 
japan. after adjustment from wars has deal with unemployment, but a 
thee been completed. 9 level of nearly $1,000,000,000 is 
nt of Homes. The great center of post- 6) reasonably to be expected. That 
vwil @ building will be in homes and Ps would be considerably above the 
ont @ home repair. As previously re- expenditures of the New Deal pe- 


riod and would reflect an effort to 
overcome part of the lag that has 
developed in public works construc- 


ported, the prospect is for construc- 
tion of about 900,000 dwellings a 
ai year for several postwar years. Ex- 
Japan penditures involved will average tion since 1940. Total postwar ex- 
i nov @ ound $4,600,000,000 a year and penditures on highways and public 
t did will be larger in the years of highest works generally will be about 
ed Copyright, 1944, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
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$2,100,000,000 a year in the prosperity 
years. 

Public utilities. Much construction 
work lies ahead in the electric power, tele- 
phone and telegraph industries. Expendi- 
tures of above $1,000,000,000 a year are 
probable for several postwar years. That 
would be about double the 1939 level, but 
a third less than in the boom year 1929. 
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Military and naval. Military con- 
struction will get back in postwar to a 
level not far from prewar. During war, this 
type of construction rose to a peak of 
$5,100,000,000 in 1942. It will drop to 
about $250,000,000 after the war. 

The great uncertainty in the construc- 
tion outlook is the duration of the post- 
war building boom. There is no doubt of 


aii 


existing demand for construction or of the 
ability of individuals and industry and 
governments to finance a high level of 
building. The unanswered question is 
whether it will touch off rising wages and 
material costs that will limit the duration 
of the boom or whether a stable level 
costs will enable building to continue for 
five postwar years or longer. 
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LEND-LEASE CUTBACK? 


Prospect for Sharp Reduction in Aid to Allies After Germany's Fall 


Proposal that Britain be 
given cash grant in place 
of shipments of supplies 


A drastic reduction in Lend-Lease aid 
to this country’s allies will occur very 
soon after the German war ends. Lend- 
Lease, as such, may even be abandoned, 
owing to the difficulty of determining any 
basis for giving away U.S. industrial prod- 
ucts to competing nations in a period when 
those nations are reconverting to peace. 

Lend-Lease today is running at the rate 
of about $1,000,000,000 a month. The 
story of where goods of that value are 
going, and what is likely to happen when 
war ends in Europe is about as follows: 

To Russia. Russia is receiving between 
$250,000,000 and $300,000,000 each month 
in Lend-Lease aid. Unless Russia joins in 
the war against Japan, that aid, except 
for contracts to be fulfilled, will end. Vol- 
ume of Lend-Lease shipments to Russia 
might drop quickly to $50,000,000a month. 

To Britain. Aid to Britain this year has 
been running at about $450,000,000 a 
month. Under consideration are two al- 
ternatives for the Japanese war period: 
To continue Lend-Lease at around $200,- 
000,000 a month, or to reduce Lend-Lease 
to a minimum and make an outright grant 
to Britain of between $2,500,000,000 and 
$3,000,000,000 for the contribution she 
will make to that war. 

To others. China, Australia, France and 
other areas are receiving aid of. about 
$250,000,000 a month. Except for aid to 
China, which might reach $100,000,000 a 
month, this Lend-Lease is likely to termi- 
nate with the German war. 

All in all, Lend-Lease exports, which in 
1944 will approach $12,000,000,000, are 
likely to drop in 1945 to less than $5,000,- 
000,000, whether on a Lend-Lease or a 
direct-grant basis. 

The future of the Lend-Lease program 
now is the subject of study and discussion 
between U.S. and British officials. A Brit- 
ish delegation, headed by Lord John 
Maynard Keynes, is in Washington, re- 
ported to be seeking a commitment from 
this Government to continue Lend-Lease 

as long as one war lasts. U.S. officials, 
however, are hesitating because important 
questions of domestic politics and com- 
mercial policy are involved. 

What the British want. In essence, the 
British want to reconvert to peacetime 
production just as far and just as fast as 
the United States reconverts after the 
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European war ends. To do this, they want - 


Lend-Lease to contribute the same pro- 
porticn of Britain’s war effort against Ja- 
pan as it now contributes to both wars. 
That would amount to approximately 
$2,500,000,000 a year. ; 

The British contend that this arrange- 
ment simply would continue the war on 
the same terms as those on which it now 
is being conducted. They argue that Lend- 
Lease still would be strictly a contribu- 
tion to U.S. defense, as the Lend-Lease 
Act requires. 

The difficulty is that the U.S. with 
Lend-Lease would be using part of its in- 
dustry to supply Britain with war goods 
so that British industry then could go 
back into production of peacetime goods 
for export. It is feared by many officials 
that American industry and Congress 
would balk at what might appear to be a 
plan that would give an advantage to Brit- 
ain in competition for postwar markets. 

What the U.S. offers. The U.S. re- 
action to this proposal is that Lend-Lease 
aid can be given legally only to prosecute 
the war. The shipment of food and raw 
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materials was considered justified in a 
period of total war, but doubts are raised 
whether the same assistance could be giv- 
en in a time of partial war. 

Thus, U.S. officials are offering this 
counterproposal: 

Reduce Lend-Lease to munitions. 
That would amount to a fraction of 
the present volume of shipments. 

Then make a cash gift to Britain of 
$2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000. This 
grant would be without strings, and 
the British could spend it in any man- 
ner and anywhere that they wish. 
An alternative suggestion is that a long- 

term credit be advanced instead of cash. 
This is not considered to be as acceptable, 
since Britain already owes a $12,000,000,- 
000 war debt to foreign countries and will 
have difficulty in meeting these obliga- 
tions without adding to them. 

A cash grant. The proposal to substi- 
tute cash without strings for Lend-Lease 
is justified by Administration officials on 
the ground that England definitely must 
have more than munitions from the United 
States to continue the war: A_ sudden 
stoppage of food and raw materials could 
cause business disturbances. 

The argument also is made that con- 
tinued U.S. aid to British civilians could 
not give them an advantage in reconvert- 
ing and capturing foreign markets that 
U.S. businessmen might want. The British 
must dig out of bomb ruins, spend $8,000,- 
000,000 in repairing and rebuilding homes, 
and another $20,000,000,000 in restoring 
utilities, streets, bridges and other public 
services. 

Officials also point out that war has so 
interconnected British and: U.S. produe- 
tion that some settlement is due. The Brit- 
ish, for example, stopped building mer- 
chant ships and cargo planes to concen- 
trate on fighter craft, while U.S. war pro- 
duction has added tremendously to this 
country’s supply of ships and planes that 
can be put to peacetime use. 

A further suggestion is made that funds 
for the cash grant could come from unap- 
propriated balances in the Treasury, and 
thus not add to the war expense that al- 
ready has been authorized. This device is 
advanced as a factor that might per- 
suade Congress and the American public 
to accept the plan. 

The real question at issue, however, is 
whether U.S. dollars should be con- 
tributed to assure British recovery as well 
as British victory. That must be decided 
finally in Congress. 
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The mightiest weapon of war 






marches on two legs 







down the road to Tokyo and Berlin. 


This is our fighting man, 






winner of battles, shaper of tomorrow. 






Guns, tanks, bombers, fighter planes 








are but tools of this master weapon. 









To give him the best tools possible 










is today’s one aim of Plymouth production. 









BUY WAR BONDS!...TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 
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° IN TRUST FOR TOMORROW 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








Giving a Truck the “guts” for the ruts... 


Making a Mower move “in the groove” 


A PRIME MOveER rushing supplies to the 
front . . . lurching over war-torn terrain 
with victory the reward of arrival on time 
or defeat the penalty of a breakdown .. . 
needs bolts and nuts that hang on for dear 
life. 

A lawn mower, too, needs bolts and 
nuts that resist vibration . . . but the re- 
quirements of a fast-moving assembly line 
also call for fasteners that mate easily, 
tighten up quickly, keep production roll- 
ing full speed ahead. 

Whether your product is exposed to 






SELL, BURDSALL 


stress, vibration and shock, or chiefly to 
the time-clocking scrutiny of a cost ac- 
. . you can do better fastening 
with RB&W Empire products. 

The 99-year history of RB&W is a suc- 
cession of new process developments for 
adding greater strength and accuracy to 
bolts and nuts . . . from the world’s first 
automatic cold header and the first auto- 
matic tapper . . . to special processes for 
toughening the metal and fortifying the 
threads. 

Further developments now in the plan- 


countant. 










ning stage will bring to RB& W users even 
greater conviction that RB&W fasteners 
belong in their farm machinery, transpor- 
tation equipment, home appliances, con- 
struction equipment, furniture or other 
products in which assembly speed and ex- 
tra functional strength are so essential. 


RBc.W 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Compony. 
Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock 
Falis, ttl. Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 
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POLICING THE PEACE: 
ARGUMENTS OVER U. S. ROLE 


Four Separate Steps by Congress Necessary for Full Participation 


Possibility of year or more 
before all points of dispute 
are settled by lawmakers 


At least four separate votes by Congress 
are to be necessary before the United 
States is a full-fledged and active member 
of any world organization that comes out 
of this war. One, and possibly two, of 
those votes will require a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Senate if there is to be 
approval. The others will require 
a majority vote of both houses. 

It may be 1946, or even later, be- 
fore there is a clear decision as to 
America’s part in the United Na- 
tions. The issue that kept the United 
States out of the old League of Na- 
tions is to be faced all over again 
when the debate starts in 1945. 
That issue concerns the extent to 
which this country will agree to use 
force to assure peace and the basis 
upon which that force will be ex- 
ercised. 

Both President Roosevelt and 
Governor Dewey have said that they 
favor American participation in a 
new world league based on _ the 
availability of force. A vital point 
involved is whether designated por- 
tions of the American Army and 
Navy are to be used by that league, 
after approval by an American dele- 
gate, but without specific prior ap- 
proval by Congress for each instance 
in which those designated portions 
are used. A debate appears to be 
shaping up that will rival the fight 
in 1919 over Article X of the old 
League of Nations Covenant. The 
issue involved is similar. 

Right now there is much confusion both 
inside and outside Congress concerning 
the type of agreement the United States is 
being asked to accept. There also is argu- 
ment about what has been and what has 
not been the historical experience of this 
country in using American armed forces in 
many parts of the world without a formal 
declaration of war by Congress. 

To have an understanding of the issues 
that are to be decided, it is necessary, first 
of all, to understand what Congress is to be 
asked to do during 1945 and later to place 
the U.S. in a new world organization and 


in. what order. These are the four steps 
Congress will be asked to take: 

First step. The question of U.S. mem- 
bership in the new United Nations or- 
ganization will come before the Senate 
when the treaty creating it is submitted 
for ratification. A two-thirds vote will be 
required for approval. That question prob- 
ably will come up in 1945, after a full- 
dress world conference has been held early 
in 1945 and the charter has been put in 





SENATORS CONNALLY & AUSTIN 


. «. would have Congress define delegate’s powers 


final form. The controversial provisions for 
use of force will not be included in the 
original charter. Since the Senate by a 
vote of 85 to 5 already is committed to 
joining with other nations to prevent ag- 
gression and preserve peace, the treaty may 
be ratified without much of a fight. 
Second step. Next will come the ques- 
tion of what U.S. forces and facilities are 
to be made ava’ able to the United Na- 
tions, how much of the U.S. Army and 
Navy and their air forces would be made 
available to a world league. Some officials 
have said that this question will come be- 
fore both houses of Congress in the form 
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of a proposed agreement. In that case only 
a majority vote would be required. Other 
officials, however, expect the matter to be 
submitted to“ the Senate in the form of a 
treaty. 

In any case, considerable time—perhaps 
a year or more—is certain to elapse before 
this second agreement or treaty is brought 
up. The agreement cannot even be drafted 
until the new Security Council is formed. 
The Security Council cannot be formed 
until the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has met and se- 
lected the six nonpermanent mem- 
bers of the Council. And the General 
Assembly cannot meet until the 
United Nations charter has been 
ratified by enough countries to place 
it in effect. 

Third step. After the United 
States has joined the United Na- 
tions and has designated what forces 
and facilities it will make available, 
the third step will be to define the 
powers of the American delegate on 
the Security Council. (See page 36.) 
This is to be done through a statute, 
enacted by majority vote in both 
houses. Such action has been pro- 
posed by Senator Connally (Dem.), 
of Texas, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and Senator 
Austin (Rep.), of Vermont. It is in 
framing this statute that Congress 
will decide whether the U.S. delegate 
is to be authorized to vote for use 
of U.S. forces without returning to 
Congress for specific approval in 
each instance. 

Congress also will decide how the 
delegate is to be chosen and what 
instructions he is to be given as a 
representative oi this country on the Se- 
curity Council. The outlook is that this 
whole matter of the American delegate’s 
status and powers will be a subject of 
long and bitter debate. 

Fourth step. Appropriation of funds 
to maintain forces available to the United 
Nations will be the fourth step asked of 
Congress. Once the first three steps have 
been decided upon, this last step provably 
will be only a formality... 

The delegate: a new personage. In 
setting up the office of American delegate 
to the Security Council, Congress would 
be creating a personage entirely new in 
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American life. Various suggestions con- 
cerning his status and powers are being 
put forward. 

Agent of the President. One suggestion 
is that the delegate be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate in 
the usual way. He then would function as 
an ambassador, subject to instructions of 
the President. 

Agent of Congress. Another suggestion 
is that the delegate to the Security Coun- 
cil be chosen by Congress from a group of 
names submitted by the President. In that 
case, he would be an agent of Congress 
and report back to Congress. 

Agent of President and Congress. Still 
another proposal is that the delegate be di- 
rectly responsible to a joint board of six 
or eight or ten members, half to be chosen 
by the President and half to be chosen by 
Congress. This board might govern his 
vote as a member of the Security Council. 

Congress will decide by majority vote 
of both houses how the American delegate 
is to be selected and to whom he will be 
responsible. That decision will not be made 
by the President. 

Unlimited authority. Then, as to the 
delegate’s powers, more suggestions are 
heard. One is that he be given blanket 
authorization to vote for policing. 

Specific approval by Congress. Di- 
rectly opposite is the idea that the dele- 
gate should come back to Congress for in- 
structions each time policing action by 
U.S. forces is desired. 

Veto by Congress. Another proposal is 
that any vote by the delegate for policing 
by U.S. armed forces be subject to possible 
veto by Congress within a specified num- 
ber of days 

Limitation by area. Finally. there is the 
suggestion that the delegate be required 
to come back to Congress, except in cases 
involving the Western Hemisphere. the 
high seas, and violations of the peace terms 
by Germany and Japan. This might raise 
the isolationist issue in a new form. 

Again, Congress. not the Executive. will 
determine the power of the American dele- 
gate and how that power will be exercised. 
President Roosevelt is on record as favor- 
ing the first of the alternatives, that of 
unlimited authority in the delegate with- 
out returning to Congress. 

Making the plan constitutional. A 
point frequently brought up is that po- 
licing by American armed forces would be 
an act of war, and, under the Constitution, 
only Congress has power to declare war. 
Against this. the argument is made that 
policing would be an act of peace. rather 
than of war. 

Senator Ball (Rep.) . of Minnesota, holds 
that the plan would come under Article I, 
Section 8, of the Constitution, which 
gives Congress power to “define and pun- 
ish piracies and felonies committed on the 
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1900—U. S. MARINES HELP DEFEAT BOXER REBELS 
... history records 77 fights without a declaration of war 


high seas. and offenses against the law of 
nations.” He also cites the power of Con- 
gress to “provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States.” 
These powers. he argues, can be delegated 
by Congress. 

Historic precedents. Actually, this 
country has engaged in military action 
outside her own borders 77 times without 
a declaration of war. Most of these ac- 
tions have been in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. But some have been in other parts 
of the world. In 1804, the United States 
Navy was sent to the shores of North 
Africa to deal with Barbary Coast pirates. 
In 1900, United States marines took part 
in combined action against the Boxer 
rebels in China. In 1918, an expeditionary 


force of the United States Army was seul 
to Russia to quell the “Bolsheviks.” In 
1922, President Harding sent marines to 
Smyrna to protect the U.S. consulate dur 
ing a Turkish attack. 

All these precedents are relied upon by 
leaders in both parties who are convinced 
that U.S. participation in the proposed 
Security Council can be put on a prac 
tical basis without violation of constitu 
tional processes. 

So. there is a brief outline of the issues 
relating to the new league. The people ate 
certain to hear much more about these 
issues in the next. two years. And, 
through their discussion, they will have an 
opportunity to take their part in the step 
by-step process of building the new peace. 
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WHY ARMY KEEPS OLDER MEN | 


Service in U.S. as Bar to Discharge Priority for Soldiers Over 38 


Difficulties of replacing 
experienced workers in 
specialized military jobs 


Older men in military service, men 3 
and over, not wanted in combat duty, still 
are not to have any priority when the time 
comes to start demobilizing men from the 
Amy. There is a slight chance that later, 
when the Navy starts to demobilize, age 
may become a consideration in determin- 
ing who gets out first from that service. 

This is an issue around which much heat 
is developing. Some men aged 35 and over 
are becoming worried about what they ap- 
par to think is discrimination against 
them. These men often are the ones with 
longest records of service, yet that service 
usually has not been overseas on a basis 
that would entitle them to priority in dis- 
charge. Older men are backed up in this 
country, often doing menial Army jobs. 

It is the Army’s contention, however, 
that the whole issue of age is being over- 
emphasized. Officials assert that relatively 
few men of 38 and over remain in the 
Army. Many of these are in jobs requir- 
ing special skills and are men who could 
be replaced only with difficulty. 

As matters now stand, the demobiliza- 
tion outlook by age categories is this: 

Men of 38 and over had a chance to 
get out of the Army up to the middle of 
1948. Close to 300,000 of this age group 
did get out, were discharged or placed on 
reserve lists. This chance now is gone. 

Men becoming 38, since the dis- 
charge privilege was closed, have had no 
opportunity to get out. Many feel that 
they should be given the same opportunity 
that older men had a year ago. 

The Army is standing by a demobiliza- 
tion plan that gives credit for length of 
service in the Army and length of service 
overseas and takes into account the num- 
ber of dependent children a soldier has and 
the number of awards he has received for 
combat service. Although age itself is not 
a factor in priority of discharge, the plan 
will tend to screen out older men because 
more of them are fathers. 

That is the situation as it pertains to 
enlisted men. Now, as to officers: 

Officers over 38 can get out of the 

y if their jobs are declared surplus. 
However, they can be released only after 
other units have had a chance to get them 
and have found no use for their services. 
Thus, their prospects of getting out are 

on the Army’s needs, and not the 
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officers’ desires. Officers requesting release 
are finding it none too easy to get out. 

The Navy’s demobilization plan still 
is in the blueprint stage, but it is known 
that it will follow in general the principles 
of the Army plan. Age, however, is one of 
the factors being considered by the Navy. 
Whether it receives much weight may de- 
pend upon how the Army’s plan works in 
practice. However, Navy demobilization 
will not come until Japan is defeated. 

Behind the complaints against the 
Army’s demobilization plan is a fear among 
older men that age will handicap them in 
getting jobs when they return to civilian 
life. Before the war, many employers were 
hesitant about hiring,men of 40 and over 
for new jobs. 
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tem takes age into consideration. American 
soldiers approaching 40 wonder why gage 
is ignored here. 

The Army answers this by saying that 
the British have been fighting longer than 
we, that they have inducted many more 
older men. The average age of American 
troops is under 26, but the British average 
is much higher. These older men in the 
British Army usually practiced trades as 
civilians and are badly needed in the job of 
rebuilding bombed cities. Since we don’t 
have the same problem here, the Army 
says, our civilian economy can get along 
without the comparatively few men of 38 
and over who still are in military service. 

Before announcing its demobilization 
plan, the Army asked advice from soldiers 
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ARMY DEMOBILIZATION CENTER 
. . age doesn’t come before duty 


This fear is prompted by a belief in 
some quarters that men 88 years old and 
over will be among the last to get out of 
the Army. If demobilization works out that 
way, the older men, with greater financial 
obligations and more family responsi- 
bilities, may have trouble finding jobs. 
Also, these men fear they will be among 
the last to receive Government loans for 
farms and businesses, and thus will be at 
a disadvantage after others get first pick 
of properties and locations. 

These problems that are bothering older 
U.S. servicemen are recognized by the 
British demobilization system. That sys- 


as to the type of plan that should be 
adopted. Less than 3 per ‘cent thought 
age should be considered. That may have 
been because older men now make up such 
a small percentage of the Army. However, 
those who believe they have been dis- 
criminated against appear to be growing 
more vocal. The Army shows no signs of 
being moved by these complaints, but 
there always is the possibility that, if the 
pressure becomes sttong enough, Congress 
will overrule the Army and decide that 
some priority should be given those who 
have passed 38, an age that now is draft- 
proof. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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INTERNAL PEACE IS THE KEY TO WORLD PEACE free 


and 


By DAVID LAWRENCE elect 


The time has come for the voters to choose between 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Thomas E. Dewey for the 
Presidency of the United States. 

The time has come to consider objectively the best 
means of making peace at home and the best means of 
making peace abroad. The two problems are interwoven. 

Four more years of class warfare at home would 
mean an atmosphere of passionate conflict that would 
inevitably generate friction on foreign policy. We 
would face a continuous wrangle on vital questions 
related to the new international peace organization. 

Our boys overseas deserve a better home-coming 
than this. They have suffered the tortures of the 
jungle and the horrible wounds of battle, and tens of 
thousands are dead or missing—and for what have they 
made this sacrifice? 

They have made it to assure a better America, a 
peaceful America, an America that sets an example of 
internal*reconciliation and adjustment for all the peo- 
ples of the world to emulate in this era of strife be- 
tween left and right wing philosophies. 

We of the United States were the key to the peace 
in 1918. We of the United States are the key to the 
peace today. America’s physical might and her moral 
force together constitute a real leverage with which to 
attain a world equilibrium. For we are still rich in re- 
sources notwithstanding the drain of war and we are 
a nation still inspired by Christian idealism and a fun- 
damental sense of justice. 


Need for new leadership: We must have, 
therefore, a leadership that will mobilize our moral 


and physical strength, and serve the world and thus 
ourselves. 

We must have a leadership that will by its very im- 
personal approach and stern sense of duty create trust 
where there has been distrust as between faction and 
faction at home and between nation and nation abroad. 

Unfortunately, political partisanship in America 
does not always end at the seacoast as we would like 
to believe. It ends there as a rule only when in do- 
mestic affairs, too, there is trust and faith in the leader- 
ship that happens to be at the helm. 


For the art of successful government is, after all, the phere? 
art of adjusting majority and minority interests in the ff jomes 
community or state or nation. An intolerant majority, Beason 
an arbitrary majority, a majority that brushes asideB ome , 
constitutional law and, through its own appointees on eign pe 
the courts and in the administrative bureaus, substi-% whe 
tutes economic or political partisanship for simple jus- Band inc 
tice, breeds a deep-seated discontent which eats likea justifie 





poison into the unity of a nation. man e1 
War against management: Class antag. ee 
nisms have grown bitter. The management class hag” oe 
road o 


been under constant attack by the Administration 
The attack has subsided a little during the war period that he 
because management’s cooperation was needed tog "78 
make the weapons and forge the tools of war. Manage- that tor 
ment’s executives, working for less and less pay than hoes. B 
in pre-war days and during long, back-breaking hours, por P 
have undergone a physical strain of such severity that ay ‘s t! 
the casualties have been many on the home front. * the 
But American management has, nevertheless, built . 
the best weapons any army ever had, and has con- o a 
structed the ships of the largest navy and the planes 
of the greatest air force the world has ever seen. ; - * 
Management has had the sincere cooperation of and 
substantial majority of our labor leaders and a vast 2 admin 
population of faithful workers. Without, however, the pee w 
genius of American management or the bigness of its signed to 
planning we could never have become the arsenal of The v 
democracy we are today. And without the whole-ithe most 
hearted and stimulated cooperation of that same man-fMnistaken, 
agement class tomorrow we cannot succeed in ourgvelt on di 
post-war reconversion or in the prevention of wide-foreign px 
spread unemployment. publican 
President Roosevelt unfortunately has never held toftatered ¢} 
the middle course but veered to extremes. He has seffacked us 
lected inferior men to guide him. His administratompeepublice 
too often lack the all-important qualities of effgp! the big 
ciency and fairness. Millions of citizens consequentlge busing 
speak of Mr. Roosevelt with bitterness and resentmentsPased ver 
They think of him only as a politician who will do a-ftence in 
most anything to get votes and keep himself in pow This wr 
How can mutual trust emerge from such an atmosfPt woul 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Need of a unifying influence in the White House to end class war 
and stimulate job-creating enterprise—Governor Dewey’‘s 
election could remove main causes of isolationism. 


phere? If the word of a President is not accepted on 
domestic policies by a large number of citizens what 
reason is there to believe it will be accepted by these 
same citizens in the making of commitments on for- 
eign policy? 

Whether the feelings of distrust prevalent in business 
and industry toward Mr. Roosevelt are justified or un- 
justified, they do exist. They would persist if any other 
man endeavored to stay in the presidency 16 years. 

Mr. Roosevelt—it should be noted to his great credit 
inthe annals of our country—directed America to the 
toad of social reforms much needed. It was inevitable 
that he should create a certain amount of hostility 
among selfish, or narrow-visioned persons. Reforms 
that touch one’s pocketbook often bring bitter reac- 
tions. But the time comes when drastic reforms—and 
liquor prohibition was a tragic example—begin to de- 
cay in the administrative process unless those who op- 
pose the reforms should be persuaded by reason rather 
than coercion to accept them. 

What becomes important, ther, is to make reforms 
workable. This can be done not by adopting amend- 
ments that nullify the laws, but by the appointment of 
fair and impartial administrators and by respecting— 
nadministrative orders and regulations—the minority 

ights which our constitutional precedents were de- 
signed to safeguard. 


The way to diminish isolationism: Many of 
he most powerful men in our economic set-up have 
mistakenly allowed their antagonisms to Mr. Roose- 

ton domestic issues to make them opponents of his 
oreign policies. One suspects, however, that had a Re- 
publican president been elected in 1940 we would have 
ntered the war just the same after the Japanese at- 
lacked us at Pearl Harbor. One suspects also that a 


wcpublican president elected in 1944 would remove one 


bf the biggest causes of isolationism or nationalism in 


yee business world today, because this isolationism is 


sed very largely on a distrust of and lack of con- 


‘Pence in the political personality in the White House. 


| This writer is convinced that a Republican presi- 
eat would have in the immediate future more in- 


fluence than President Roosevelt would have with the 
managers of our industrial plants and factories and 
business establishments, large and small. Mr. Dewey 
would have a better chance to persuade them that cer- 
tain social reforms in our domestic affairs are abso- 
lutely essential. He would imbue management execu- 
tives with the incentive to dynamic achievement. This 
is necessary in order that they may meet resolutely 
the hazards of a risk capital system and feel encour- 
aged to launch or expand job-creating enterprises. He 
would strive to unite all factions—business and labor 
—behind a program of prompt political and economic 
cooperation with other governments and nations which 
is so imperative if we are to avert a third world war. 

Labor, too, has been pushed around. Bungling by 
Government agencies has resulted in playing the AFL 
against the CIO and vice versa. Labor leaders, al- 
though outwardly supporting the Administration, 
actually distrust it because of its many shifts and ma- 
neuvers. Labor will welcome a square deal and fair 
treatment for all concerned with no favoritism as be- 
tween labor organizations. 


Dewey the key to internal peace: Mr. 
Dewey can make peace abroad as well as at home. His 
addresses on October 18th and October 25th were the 
kind of speéches on foreign policy Wendell Willkie 
would have made. Mr. Dewey deserves the support of 
independents on domestic and foreign policy issues. 

The time has come for a change in the White House. 

A change of party after 12 years is healthy in a 
democracy. 

Thomas E. Dewey should be given an overwhelming 
majority at the polls so that the people of the whole 
world will know that while we have made no change 
in our basic attitude toward victory over Germany and 
Japan, we have chosen a new leader to make peace in- 
side as well as outside of America. For there must be 
not merely reconversion of war industries to peaces 
time uses at home, but reconversion everywhere of war- 
time passions to the calm and objective moods that 
alone can make a healing peace among the distraught 
peoples of the world. 
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Contractors and subcontractors are be- 
ing told to prepare now for termination of 
their war contracts. They are being told to 
take steps toward settlement, even before 
cancellation notice is received, and to try 
to reach an agreement with the Govern- 
ment on as many points as possible ahead 
of time. Emphasis is on speed in clearing 
plants of war inventories in order to make 
way for a quick return to civilian produc- 
tion when the cutback in war production 
comes. 

Government procurement services and 
the Office of Contract Settlement are try- 
ing to streamline procedure for contract 
termination and settlement of claims. New 
standard forms, to be used by all contract- 
ing agencies, have just been issued. Other 
steps are under consideration, One of the 
latest suggestions under study by OCS is 
that contractors and subcontractors be 
given 75 days to decide whether to drop 
their claims against the Government and 
take over the inventory on hand in place 
of a settlement, writing off the loss as a 
tax deduction. However, it is not certain 
that the Bureau of Internal Revenue will 
go along with this plan. 

Many rules for termination already are 
in effect. And James F. Byrnes, Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
has just issued an order prescribing regu- 
lations to govern stoppage of production 
no longer needed for the war effort. Thus, 
it is important for war contractors and 
subcontractors to be ready to act quickly 
when a termination notice arrives. 


First, what a prime contractor should do 
now to get ready for contract termi- 
nation: 


A contractor should get in touch with the 
contracting officer for the agency with 
which he has a contract and discuss de- 
tails of termination. The contractor can 
do much of the work involved in cancella- 
tion ahead of time. The Army is advocat- 
ing a “cold storage plan for contract set- 
tlement.” Under this plan, a contractor 
and the Army contracting officer get- to- 
gether and work out a tentative agreement 
for settlement. This tentative agreement 
is “put on ice” until actual termination 
comes. Then it is taken out, possibly re- 
vised, and put into effect. 


In advance, the contractor and contracting 
officer often can decide about disposal of 
raw materials, prices that the contractor 
will pay for materials and property that 
he keeps, and percentage of profit that he 
will get for unfinished work. They can de- 
cide on what will be scrapped, and what 
financing the contractor will get pending 
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"ABOUT RULES FOR TERMINATING WAR CONTRACTS 


final settlement. Also, a contractor often 
can get authority ahead of time to settle 
claims of his subcontractors under $10,000 


without specific approval of each claim. . 


War contractors and subcontractors should 
set up in advance units to handle legal, 
accounting and inventory details involved 
in settlement of terminated contracts. 
Many companies already have such units, 
but. some have taken no steps to prepare 
for cancellation. Government contracting 
agencies will arrange for conferences with 
these units to discuss technical details. 
And training courses are being held in 
many cities to prepare contractors and 
subeontractors for termination. 


Next, what a contractor should do when 
he gets notice of termination: 


He should get in touch with his contract- 
ing officer immediately. If a pretermination 
plan has been worked out, this must be 
studied for possible revision. If there is no 
such plan, the contractor should present 
reports on materials on hand, articles fin- 
ished and partly finished, the extent of 
orders placed with subcontractors, ete. 


The Government will take the articles 
that have been finished and are approved. 
Full payment will be made on these. In- 
structions will be given by the contracting 
officer on what to do with partly finished 
items. He may say to go ahead, where 
additional work is required, for reasons of 
safety, to avoid damage to production 
equipment or to avoid spoilage of work- 
in-process that has definite commercial 
value. But, more likely, he will say to 
scrap partly finished items. All work under 
canceled contracts should be stopped un- 
less there are specific orders to continue. 


What to do with Government property 
on hand: 

If a contractor wants to take over some 
of the Government-owned materials, ma- 
chines or other property in his plant, he 
often can arrange to do so. He is supposed 
to recommend what disposal should be 
made of this Government property—what 
he wants to keep, what he can sell back 
to the original supplier, and what should 
be scrapped. If he does not arrange to 
dispose of this property or to store it, he 
can require the Government to remove it 
within 60 days. 


What a subcontractor does when con- 
tracts are canceled: 

A subcontractor usually deals only with 

his prime contractor, and not with the 

Government, in termination and _ settle- 


ment of contracts.,His relations with his 
contractor are much the same as the rela 
tions of the prime contractor with the con- 
tracting officer. He can work out settle. 
ment arrangements with his contractor 
ahead of actual termination. Notice to 
stop work on all or part of his subcontraet 
comes from his prime contractor. Reports 
on inventories, unfinished work, etc., go 
to the contractor. If a subcontractor wants 
to buy or dispose of Government-owned 
property in his plant, he usually handles 
this through his contractor. Similarly, sub- 
contractors stand in the same relationship 
with their sub-subcontractors. 


In some cases, a subcontractor can deal 
directly with the Government in settling 
subcontracts. The Government has au. 
thority to deal with subcontractors when 
this would bring a quicker or fairer set- 
tlement, or where a prime contractor is 
having financial difficulties. So, if a sub 
contractor is not satisfied with the co- 
operation he is getting from his contractor, 
he is permitted to go to the contracting 
officer. 


Suppose a contractor or subcontractor 
needs funds: 


In addition to full payment for completed 
items, a contractor usually can get a quick 
partial payment on his other claims under 
the contract. This partial payment is 
available during the period of negotiation 
over final settlement of the contract. Con- 
tractors are supposed to use part of this 
money to make quick settlement of the 
claims of their subcontractors. Both con- 
tractors and subcontractors usually can 
get the Government to guarantee termina- 
tion loans. The borrower goes directly to 
his bank or some other lending agency to 
make arrangements for a loan with Gov- 
ernment guarantee. 


Suppose a contractor wants to complete 
work, for his.own account, on orders 
canceled by the Government: 


Contractors sometimes can continue the 
work they are doing, or that subcontrae- 
tors are doing for them, for their own ac- 
count after war contracts with the Gov- 
ernment are terminated. This might be the 
case where the article being produced has 
a civilian use or is needed by Government 
or civilian agencies for relief work in lib- 
erated or occupied countries. Then the con- 
tractor might be able to continue produc 
tion. But he would have to be sure that 
he was not violating Government restric 
tions on use of materials, facilities and la 
bor for civilian production. 
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IMPRISONED FOR LIFE 


The Crocker-Wheeler generators that power a famous 
New York bank building are “lifers:’ They made a one- 
way trip down to their operating station which, for 
achitectural reasons, had to be 86 feet below the side- 
walks of New York. There’s a square block of solid 
building above them now—they’re locked up for life. 


There would be no practicable way to take out or replace 
these generators once the building was completed, so the 
decision on the kind of generators to install had to be based 
m dependability—absolute dependability. When it came 
to final selection, the Building Committee voted unanimously 
for Crocker-W heeler generators. 


Besides their reputation for long life, there was another 
sttong reason why C-W generators were specified: 
despite the 26 elevators that were to operate in the 


DIVISIONS OF JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS 

! CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION ... Electric Motors & Generators 
JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION ... Steam Turbines, Diesels, Gears 
ANY HENDY OFFICE 1S READY TO SERVE YOU 


building —despite the rapidly fluctuating, heavy power 
demand these elevators would put on the circuits— 
Crocker -Wheeler could guarantee the building lights 
would not flicker. Years ago, Crocker-Wheeler pioneered 
the d-c generator construction that first made non-flicker 
operation possible under such circumstances...just one 
of the many major advances in electrical design 
developed by Crocker-Wheeler during 56 years of 
specialization in engineered electrical manufacturing. 


You can benefit from Crocker-Wheeler’s specialized 
skill simply by calling or writing your nearest Hendy 
office whenever your plans include special or standard 
motors or generators. We will also be glad to send you 
information on other Hendy products which include 
Diesel engines, steam turbines, turbo-generators, reduc- 
tion gears and hydraulic control equipment. 


JOSHUA HENDY nox WORKS 
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*& *& & & No matter how fine a lighting fixture you may have, it will not give you top results 


unless it is equipped with the best lamps. 


And in choosing lamps, remember that Westinghouse builds into its lamps all the 
dependability . . . all the long life . . . all the brightness that comes from over 50 years 


of lamp-making experience. 


When you consider that Westinghouse has all materials under complete and continuous 


BETTER SEE-ABILITY HERE. | 


must be passed during manufacture . . . that rigid and exacting standards are never 


relaxed—why, of course— Westinghouse lamps ILAVE to be good! 


Don’t wait any longer for better See-Ability. Westinghouse lamps are now available for 
offices, stores, commercial and industrial buildings. Make your lighting system really 
go to work for you—put in Westinghouse lamps! Westinghouse Electric 


& Manufacturing Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 





FOR TOMORROW — New Self-Contained Suniamp! 


The Westinghouse RS Sunlamp is something entirely new. Com- 
pletely self-contained, requires no transformer or reflector. To be 
used with simple, inexpensive, portable fixtures, or as a_ built-in 
feature in bathrooms. 

No more wishing for summer’s sandy beaches, open fields and 
beckoning hills. Just a few minutes a day beneath your Westinghouse 
sunlamp, and you will keep that attractive can all through the dreary 


winter months. 











PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 
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“HERE, 


is one of the reasons you 
can do your job so well” 


Scotch tape holds a row of rivets in 
place for you, doesn’t it, Rosie... mul- 
tiplies production on your vital job? 
Well, yours is just one of the thousands 
of war or civilian uses for such tape. 
Obviously, tape production mustn’t be 
interrupted. And quality must remain 
uniform. 


That’s where Bowser Exact Liquid Con- 
trol comes in. One of America’s largest 
producers of industrial tape uses Bowser 
Meters to measure precisely the various 
ingredients of the adhesive and also the 
flow of adhesive on the backing materials. 


Another problem—rust in the adhesive 
solvent caused backing sheets to tear. 
Frequent costly shutdowns were licked 
by a Bowser Filter, which clears the 
solvent. In other departments Bowser 
Lubrication and Filtration units, Fuel 
Oil Meters, etc., are doing work that 
couldn’t be done as well, if at all, by 
any other method. 


Somewhere in your plant there is a job 
that can be done better by a Bowser 
Meter, Filter, Proportioner, Lubrication 
System, Oil Conditioner, Pump or one of 
the many other Bowser products. Write 
to us today. BOWSER, INC., Fort Wayne 


2. Indiana. Buy War Bonds 











THE WAME THAT MEANS EXACT CONTROL oF tiauins 


Not only has Bowser’s war production earned 
the Army-Navy E... Bowser equipment has 
helped earn it for scores of other companies, 
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Blanket Power for U.S. Delegate 
To Commit Our Armed Forces? 


To obtain a cross section of informed , 


opinion on the authority our delegates 
should be given on the Security Council 
Tue Unirep States News asked mem- 
bers of Congress, authorities on interna- 
tional affairs and others this question: 


Should Congress grant blanket au- 
thority to U.S. delegates to commit 
use of U.S. force to keep the peace? 


Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 


Senator Ball 


(Rep.), Minn.; Member, Senate Committee 
on Investigation of National Defense Pro- 
gram; Co-Author of Original Senate Reso- 
lution 114, “Favoring Organization of the 
United Nations to Maintain Peace,” 


answers: (by telegraph) 

The question of granting blanket au- 
thority to the U.S. delegates will not 
arise. The question 
will be, should U.S. 
delegates be author- 
ized to commit use 
of previously ap- 
proved quota of U.S. 
force? That should 
be done and must be 
done if we are to 
have any certainty 
of international law 
enforcement and 
prompt action to stop future aggression. 

Leaving the decision on use of force to 
each one of sixty-odd individual nations 
proved to be a fatal weakness in the 
League of Nations. 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BALL 


Senator Hatch 


(Dem.), N. Mex.; Member, Senate Commit- 
tee on Investigation of National Defense 
Program; Co-Author of Senate Resolution 
114, 


answers: 

My answer is “Yes.” I have always sup- 
ported such authority to keep the peace. 
Lack of force or 
doubt as to its use 
will promote condi- 
tions from which war 
will surely come again. 

I am confident the 
use of such force 
would rarely, if ever, 
be necessary. In the 
face of adequate force 
known to exist and 
with knowledge that 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR HATCH 
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such force would be surely and swiftly” 
used, no outlaw nation would dare to at- 
tack or commit the first aggressive act, 
Such knowledge would also give peace. 
ful nations that assurance of peace and 
safety from war they all so desperately’ 
need. Upon this question we should speak 
frankly and without equivocation. 


Senator Burton 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, Senate Committee on 
Investigation of National Defense Program; 
Co-Author of Senate Resolution 114, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Our delegate must derive his constitu. 
tional authority from our President or 
Congress or both. ; 
They should make 
clear this authority 
to act in the defense 
of America and to 
punish violations of 
the law of nations. 
This should include 
committal of our 
forces by executive 
act to joint, prompt 
and adequate ac- 
tion to protect the peace of America. 

This authority can be no broader than 
their own. It cannot take from Congress 
its right to declare war or relieve the 
President from his responsibility, through 
the International Security Council, or 
otherwise, for executive action in the com- 
mon defense of the U.S. 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BURTON 


Senator Austin 


(Rep.), Vt.; Member, Senate Committees on 
Foreign Relations, Military Affairs and on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, 


answers: 

Congress should grant blanket authority 
to the U.S. delegate to the United Na- 
tions Security Coun- ; a 
cil to commit use of 
U.S. forces to keep 
the peace. Peace will 
cost that and more. 
The Council’s direc- 
tion of peace forces to 
prevent or repel mili- 
tary aggression must 
becertainand prompt. 

Our purpose in pro- 
moting the United 
Nations is the maintenance of peace and 
security. It is not to make war, but to pre 
vent war. It is defensive. The national act 
of creating the office of delegate, defining 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR AUSTIN 
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from the raw 
material to 
the finished 


product.’’ 


his sentence was written about a news- 


worthy feature of Connecticut Telephone and Electric 
operations nearly forty years ago. It has been im- 
portant ever since. 

This Division’s facilities for complete fabrication of 
electrical parts and devices within its own plants are 
unusual. Because of them, the production of vital com- 
munications equipment, aircraft ignition devices and 
other urgently needed war material is being speeded. 
It permits important manufacturing economies. It 
gives us better control of the equipment we make. 


These things are important in war and peace alike. 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE 
& ELECTRIC DIVISION 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


TELEPHONIC SYSTEMS @ SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT @ ELECTRONIC 
DEVICES @ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT @ HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL COM- 
MUNICATIONS AND SIGNALLING SYSTEMS @ IGNITION SYSTEMS 


























N. matter how fast your secretary 

answers the buzzer, you always have a 

wait ...a short while or long time. All 

too often when you need her instantly, 
she's not at her desk. 

But don't blame her for it! No, sir 

... old-fashioned, two-person dictation 

is the trouble. 

Why put up with this antiquated system? 

There is a better way to get notes, 

memos and instructions on record 

quickly and conveniently. 

It's the Dictaphone Method, 

and it helps you keep on 

top of your job. 


» “three seconds flat 
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Gone are worrisome waits and lost 
ideas when you use a Dictaphone 
dictating machine! You just pick 
up the speaking tube if you 
ra have the Acoustic type, or talk to 
GQ the desk microphone or hand 
microphone if you have Elec— 

tronic equipment. With Dictaphone Elec-— 
tronic Dictation, you can also record both 
ends of 'phone calls and, under proper 
conditions, over—the—desk conversations. 
Either type doubles your ability to get 
things done. Send for free descriptive 
booklet. DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








DICTAPHONE Woe 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dic- 
tating machines and other sound recording and reproducing.equipment bearing said trade-mark, 















its authority, and appropriating for it, yy 
be characterized by this peaceful and & 
fensive purpose. 

The interposition of military forge j, 
prevent or repel military aggression woyjj 
not be war. The directive of the Securi, 
Council would not be a declaration ¢ 
war. The vote by a delegate would gy 
be a vote for a declaration of war, Tk 
proposal of the Dumbarton Oaks conye. 
sations emphasizes the objective “to majp. 
tain international peace and security” 

Our history testifies to approxima 
100 different interpositions of our military 
forces upon the land and waters of othe 
nations without a declaration of gy 
Rarely has such interposition resulted jp 
war. The risk of such a consequence woul 
not be so great where organized society jp. 
stead of the aggrieved state interpogs 
peace forces. Its act would be free fron 
the infirmity of aggrandizement or jp. 
perialism. If we should be unwilling tp 
take that remote risk, the alternative 
would be repetition of world war. 

Vigilance and co-operative action must 
supplant complacency and _ individual pr. 
sponsibility. Society must be organized tp 
promptly and effectively perform the duty 
heretofore attempted by individual states, 
of maintaining peace under the law, Such 
an organization cannot be effective if the 
delegates thereto must return to their gov. 
ernments for advice and consent to every 
vote to be cast by them. P 










































Quincy Wright 
Chicago, Ill.; Professor of International 
Law, University of Chicago; Special Assis. 
ant in International Law, Navy Department, 
1918-21; Consultant, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration and Department -of State, 
1943-44, 

answers: 

My answer is “Yes.” Confidence that 
force will be applied immediately and cer- 
tainly the moment the Security Counel 
decides that a government is preparing [np 
for, or is engaging in, illegal use of force is 
necessary if potential aggressors are to be 







deterred. If congressional debate and ac- TE 
tion were required before every specific ea 
use of American forces, potential aggre Dety 


sors would doubt whether such fore nam, 
would be sent at all and the effect of the princ 
sanction would be lost. Uses of force as 4 
sanction of international law are not “war" Hi 
but “international policing” and, if ap kiteh 
plied in time, extensive forces would not 


be required, nor would the use of fore gas p 
be seriously destructive. the 1 

The constitutional power of the Pres: lathe 
dent as Commander in Chief to use the} CUP- 


armed forces of the United States for put- light 
poses defined by the Constitution itsel, He 
by treaties, or by general acts of Congress from 
has been exercised on over 100 occasion § the t 
and supported in several opinions of the # =own 
Supreme Court. : 
Consequently, from the point of view 
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In the Ford kitchen... this little trial engine sputtered into life 


T HAPPENED far back—in the very 

early 1890’s. In the kitchen of his 
Detroit home, a young engineer, 
named Henry Ford, was testing a 
principle of the internal combustion 
engine. 

His apparatus, clamped to the 
kitchen sink, was a piece of one-inch 
gas pipe, reamed out for a cylinder— 
the flywheel, a handwheel from a 
lathe. Gasoline was fed from an oil 
cup. A wire connected to the kitchen 
light furnished the spark. 

He spun the flywheel. Flame came 
from the exhaust, the sink shook and 
the trial engine was running under its 
Own power. Mr. Ford was satisfied. 


He put the engine aside. It had served 
its purpose. His idea was proved. 
But he did not stop to applaud him- 
self. ‘The man who thinks he has 
done something,”’ Mr. Ford once said, 
“‘*hasn’t even started.”’ His mind was 
already stirring with thoughts of a 
new and larger engine for transpor- 
tation use. ; 
Just ahead lay the pioneering which 
was to produce the Ford automobile 
of world-wide use. Ahead lay the cre- 
ation of the first industrial assembly 
line, hundreds of inventions and im- 
provements, the building of 30,000,000 
low-cost motor cars and trucks to 
serve the needs of all the people. 


Today, at Ford Motor Company 
the pioneering still goes forward. New 
methods, new materials, new devices 
are continually being developed. Out- 
siders don’t hear about many of these 
important advancements, because 
Ford assignments now are subject to 
military restrictions. 

But one day the story of this mod- 
ern pioneering can be told. It will be 
told, you may be sure, through the 
medium of Ford, Mercury and Lin- 
coln cars so advanced in both style 
and engineering that new millions will 
seek to own them—for comfort, for 
smartness, for reliability, and for 
economy. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
















































DPI 


HAVE YOU explored the 
world of high-vacuum and its 
possibilities for your business? 

Many a corporation has 
found that processing in high- 
vacuum is both useful and 
profitable. And many of these 
organizations turn to DPI for 
efficient, dependable high- 
vacuum equipment. 

It may seem odd that DPI, 
known in the foods and phar- 
maceuticals fields as.a lead- 
ing supplier of vitamin A and 
vitamin E concentrates, is 


Outfitting another 
exploration into emptiness | 


glassblower fashions parts for high-vacuum 
equipment. Torkel Korling photograph. 


also a leading supplier of 
high-vacuum equipment — 
pumps, gauges, oil, and the 
like—to industry. 

But remember this: our 
vitamin concentrates are su- 
perior because they are dis- 
tilled in high-vacuum. We 
use our own high-vacuum 
equipment, most of it orig- 
inated and developed in our 
own laboratories. And we 
are Our Own severest Critic. 

We are eager to be of serv- 
ice to you. 








\DPZ 
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Distillation Products, Inc. 
Proneering High-Vacuum Research 
755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
“Weadguanrters far Ol- Soluble-Vitamins 
and Aigh Vacuum Eqguifement™ 





both of law and of policy, the compe. 
tence of the President to act without @, 
plicit grant of power by Congress in eg, 
instance should be recognized. The instry. 
tion of American delegates in the Security 
Council would, of course, be left to th 
President, but Congress might well define 
in general terms, consistent with the chap. 
ter of the United Nations, the Presidegt’, 
competence to authorize the use of foros 
to keep the peace. 


Edward N. Scheiberling 


Indianapolis, Ind.; National Commander, 
The American Legion, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

At its last annual convention the Amer. 
can Legion adopted the following policy 
plank: “Bitter  ex- 
perience of the past 
proves that peace 
cannot be preserved 
unless aggressor na- 
tions are promptly 
and_ sternly sup- 
pressed at the very 
beginning of any 
movement inimical 
to general peace and 
welfare.” 

Unless our delegates in any world peace 
force are known to have the backing of an 
internally strong U.S., their influence wil 
be nil. Congress should give our delegates 
sufficient backing, with clear-cut expres 
sion of authority. Preparedness to move 
quickly in a crucial hour is the only pr. 
paredness that will work. 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. SCHEIBERLING 


Edwin Borchard 


New Haven, Conn.; Professor of Law, Yale 
University, 


answers: 

The enforcement of “peace” is an it- 
herent contradiction in terms and ideas, on 
a par with Article 16 
of the Covenant of 
the League. It woul 
mean the enfore- 
ment of our wil 
against an opponerlt, 
characterized by the 
undefined _ epithet, 
“aggressor.” If the 
United States were to 
use its armed forces 
against a strong Di 
tion—the only ones who endanger get- 
eral peace—it means war. 

Since the poor U. S. citizen must bear the 
costs in life and treasures, it would seem 
that the Constitution should not be diste- 
garded and Congress be asked to do the ur- 
constitutional act of delegating away its 
exclusive power to authorize war, whether 
called “peace enforcement” or any other 
attractive name. The incentive to amen 
the Constitution is inadequate. 





—Harris & Ewing 
PROF. BORCHARD 
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Pro aad Com 
of National Issues 


A World Control 
For Air Lines? 
Press Reaction 


International control of air routes, sched- 
ules and rates, is opposed by most editors 
commenting on the forthcoming Allied 
aviation conference. British spokesmen 
have advocated creation of an interna- 
tional authority with broad powers over 
all these matters. 

Although “there can be little question 
as to the indispensability of some interna- 
tional body to lay down general rules as 
to rights of transit, embarkation and de- 
barkation of passengers and freight 
standardization of signals . . . and similar 
details .. . and . . . factors looking to fair 


competition,” says the Baltimore (Md.) 


Sun (Ind.-Dem.), “it should not be given 
powers so extensive as to discourage enter- 
prise and competition.” 

“Both the pioneering spirit and the 
stimulus of free competition go counter 
to the concept of allocated air routes,” the 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News (Ind.) 
contends, and makes the prediction that 
“Russia and China will join with the 
United States in opposing the British po- 
sition.” 

The Joplin (Mo.) Globe (Ind.) con- 
cedes that the British “must dominate in 
world-wide air commerce if they would 
hold their position as ranking trading 
power of the world” and foresees “all 
sorts of clashes as a result of the fight for 
air commerce after this war.” 

Noting that “the United States possess- 
es the production resources and the pros- 
pective traffic to become by far the lead- 
ing factor in postwar air ‘transport,’ the 
New York Journal of Commerce (Ind.) 
declares that “this country cannot be ex- 
pected to surrender its advantages, partic- 
warly in view of the major strategic con- 
siderations involved.” 

“The British case for international con- 
trol would be incontestable if the world 
were politically organized as a unit... 
But the stumbling block to over-all con- 
trol will remain till national sovereignty 
is blended into a higher unity.” observes 
the Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.). This 
Newspaper urges that, to help the Brit- 
ish, “short of agreement on international 
control,” we “give them access to our 
transport planes . . . ameliorate our op- 
position to cartels . . . in goods and serv- 
lees other than air transport,” and prom- 
le not to compete for intra-European 


traffic. 
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Manufacturer Develops 
Something New in Crane Cabs 


COMPACT DESIGN SIMPLIFIES SHIPPING PROBLEMS—SPEEDS ERECTION AT DESTINATION 





Called upon to build a quantity of large 
special-purpose cargo handling cranes, the 
Colby Steel and Engineering Company of 
Seattle, Washington (sales offices in New 
York City), faced the problem of develop- 
ing a strong, light crane cab that could be 
shipped knocked down and quickly and 
easily assembled at its destination: Colby 
engineers, after investigation, chose Lindsay 
Structure for these cabs. 


Ls, modern method of light metal con- 
struction, utilizes all the strength of light 
sheet metal through uniform tensioning 
—with an unusually high strength-weight 
ratio the result. Die-formed to exact dimen- 
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Photograph courtesy of Colby Steel and Engineering Com- 
pany of Seattle, Washington (sales offices 
in New York City). 


sions, Ls requires no trimming, welding, 
riveting, or special tools for its assembly. 
It ships k.d. or partially assembled in 
minimum space. Units built to master 
specifications are identical, regardless of 
where assembled; completed jobs have 
attractive, machine-finished appearance. 
Easy replacement of damaged sections 
speeds repairing, keeps costs low. 
Investigate the advantages Lindsay Struc- 
ture offers when adapted to your product. 
W rite to LindsayandLindsay,222-C W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill.; or to 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y.; Lindsay Structure (Canada) 
Ltd., 307 Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal. 








Easy to assemble 


TRUCTUR 


Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


U. S. 
U.S. 
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(This article repiosents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


COMING SLASH IN ARMS OUTPUT 


What End of European War Will Mean in Ships, Planes and Trucks 


High production volume 
ahead despite prospective 
cut of at least 40 per cent 


The impact on American industry of a 
German surrender now is being measured 
officially. Estimates are based on plans 
submitted to the War Production Board 
by the Army and Navy to cut back war 
orders when the shooting stops in Europe. 

This is the official forecast for cutbacks 
in the months just after the German war 
ends, assuming the Pacific war continues 
for at least nine months: 

Total war production will drop 40 
per cent. 

Aircraft will decline 28 per cent. 

Shipbuilding will be down 54 per cent. 

Motor vehicles will drop 64 per cent. 

Guns will decline 58 per cent. 

Ammunition will drop 40 per cent. 

Communications equipment will be off 
38 per cent. 

Miscellaneous orders will drop 50 per 
cent. 

That is the official schedule for military 
production after the German war. It is 
the schedule that WPB is using to meas- 
ure the reconversion problem with more 
precision. It is far less drastic than most 
unofficial estimates. And it may be that 
the total cut will be closer to 50 per cent 
than 40 per cent, since Army and Navy 
often overestimate their needs. 

These cutbacks, moreover, are not 
scheduled to take place all at once. They 
are designed to extend over a nine-month 
period. The sharpest decline is planned for 
the first three. months after the German 
war, when total cutbacks will amount to 
24 per cent of the present output. The 
remaining cut of 16 per cent is to be spread 
over the ensuing six months, on the basis 
of official estimates. 

The chart shows the actual reduction 
in dollar volume of output now planned 
for the various military programs. Total 
output of war materials is scheduled to 
drop from $5,430,000,000 a month today 
to $3,030,000,000 a month in six to nine 
months after war in Europe ends. That 
still would leave a large volume of war 
production to keep industry in operation. 

In more detail, cutbacks are planned: 

Aircraft. The aircraft program is sched- 
uled for the smallest decline. At present, 
$1.580,000,000 is being spent each month 
for military planes. Output is expected to 
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drop to $1,100,000,000 a month during the 
first six months after the German war, 
Then production is expected to climb back 
to $1,130,000,000 a month. The aircraft 
program now accounts for almost a third 
of the country’s entire program and will 
continue to be the largest single item of 
military needs for the Japanese war. 

Ships. Shipbuilding is to be the first of 
the war industries to take a drastic cut. 
Current outlays for ships—both naval and 
merchant craft—are running at $1,150, 
000,000 a month and stand next to aircraft 
as the most important part of the over-all 
program. Cutbacks now scheduled off- 
cially for shipyards call for a 54 per cent 
decline over the nine-month period, when 
activity will be down to a monthly rate 
of $530,000,000. 

Shipbuilding, however, has been declin- 
ing steadily since May, and schedules were 
revised downward in August. The outlook 
is that, when the German war ends, ship- 
yards already will be adjusting their opera- 
tions to a sharply declining rate. 

Motor vehicles. Trucks and motorized 
fighting equipment are scheduled to take 
the greatest percentage cut of any pro- 
gram. The Japanese war is not expected 
to be a war on wheels to the same extent 
as the European war. Motor vehicles now 
are being produced at the rate of $470; 
000,000 a month. When Germany surren- 
ders, orders are expected to be canceled 
in wholesale lots, and, nine months later, 
war output of this industry is scheduled 
to be down to $170,000,000 a month. 

These cancellations, however, are not 
expected to cause drastic disturbances. 
Most plants now making military vehicles 
are expected to be able to switch quickly 
to civilian production. And a large market 
is ready for commercial trucks, busses, 
farm machinery and railroad equipment. 

Meanwhile, production of heavy trucks 
is being placed under forced draft. 

Ammunition. The amount of powder, 
shells and explosives required for the Jap- 
anese war alone is estimated officially to 
be well below current levels of output. 
Cutbacks are scheduled to drop from the 
present monthly rate of $600,000,000 to 
$360,000,000—a decline of 40 per cent. 

This drop will be even sharper if 1 
vised production schedules are attained. 
The German war is requiring more attil 
lery ammunition than was at first est 
mated, and the program has been Ir 
creased. Orders for 4.5-inch shells have 
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jumped 135 per cent; for 8-inch shells, 
120 per cent, and for 240-mm. howitzer 
shells, 75 per cent. When shooting stops in 
Europe, demand will drop just as quickly. 
Ammunition output, in fact, is expected to 
be cut back fully in six months. 

Guns. Schedules for heavy guns follow 
the pattern for ammunition. Present out- 
lays are $260,000,000 a month. Within six 
months after the German war, output is 
scheduled to drop to $170,000,000 a month, 
and, three months later, to be down to 
$110,000,000 a month. 

At present, the heavy-artillery program 
is being stepped up for the rising demand 
for bombardment on the European fronts. 

Communications. Right now, war de- 
mand for communications equipment can- 
not be satisfied. There is an acute scarcity 
of dry-cell batteries and severe shortages in 
radar and other electronic supplies. Thus, 
current monthly output of $370,000,000 
for this type of war material is being 
pushed higher. 

One war will not require the same vol- 
ume of telephone and radio equipment as 
two wars, so output is scheduled to fall 
to $270,000,000 within a few months after 
one war ends, and to take another drop 
to $230,000,000 a month in the following 
three months. 

These cutbacks are expected to be taken 
without serious dislocation. A large civilian 
market can fill much of the gap because 
of shortages of telephones, radios and radio 
parts. Reconversion problems are not con- 
sidered difficult for these plants. 

Other supplies. In’ addition to purely 
war materials, the Army and Navy also 
are huge buyers of food, clothing, shoes, 
blankets, medical supplies, lumber and 
other equipment. In these fields, they com- 
pete directly with civilian buyers. Outlays 
for these materials are running at a 
monthly rate of $1,000,000,000, but a Ger- 
man surrender is expected to cut this fig- 
ure in half. 

Cutbacks in this broad supply area 
promise to be spotty. Army demobiliza- 
tion will reduce total requirements for 
food, clothing, bedding and, other essen- 
tials. But the military demand for cotton 
dothing will increase as troops are shifted 
to the Pacific theater of war, while require- 
ments for wool garments will drop. 

Demand for tents can be expected to 
jump sharply as forces are swelled against 
Japan. Tents that last for several months 
in Europe and Africa often wear out in a 
few days of heavy tropical rain. This 
means additional orders for canvas and 
further pressure on textile mills. 

In general, officials are counting on con- 
tinued orders for the Japanese war to cush- 
ion the shock of cancellations for the 
European war. These schedules also ex- 
plain the WPB attitade that industry and 
workers can be given time and oppor- 
tunity, between wars, to make their own 
adjustments in most industries. 
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To Get EXTRA Horsepower 
Out of Your Trucks and Buses 





Here is a vest pocket proving ground, where you can test 
trucks or buses under actual road operating conditions 
right in your own shop. With fingertip controls you regu- 
late the range of conditions and speeds identical to those 
at which you “drive” your equipment ...to determine 
quickly and accurately the mechanical condition of each 
unit, in its relation to the complete vehicle. 


With a Clayton Moto-Mirror Dynamometer, necessary ad- 
justments are indicated before actual failures occur. Re- 
pairs are accurately checked ... maintenance time and 
materials are saved... performance is improved...the life 
of equipment is extended. Some 
operators report fuel economies 
up to one-half mile per gallon on 
their entire fleet, as well as sub- 
stantially improved performance 
and reduced road failures. 

With equipment for the first time 
priced within reach of all fleet 
operators, Clayton Moto-Mirrors 
make possible accurate laboratory 
inspection of trucks and buses 
under FIELD conditions... for a 
practical solution of many main- 
tenance problems. For complete Clayton Absorption Dynamometers 


cs ‘ are also used to test a wide variety of 
information ask for Catalog 61. gasoline and diesel engines for “a 


craft, ships and motorized vehicles, 
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ALHAMBRA 





MANUFACTURING CO. CALIFORNIA 
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“When the packers warned me 
that feed shortages would mean unfin- 


ried about what my customers would 
say. But thanks to Better Homes & 
Gardens, they were prepared for less 
tender meat before it hit the market 
...and primed with ideas for serving 
it in dozens of tasty dishes. 

“You timed the solution to this 
¥ problem right on the nose. I don’t 
7 | know any other magazine that’s called 
¢ the turn on wartime food problems as 
often as Better Homes & Gardens... 
or whose ideas on food are followed 
by so many families.” 


Tae Better Homes & Gardens 


America's Family-Service Home Magazine 





MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, DES MOINES 3, IOWA 
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NEED FOR 200,000 WAR WORKERS: 
PROBLEM OF SHIFT TO PEACE JOBS 


This country still is short of war workers, 
and there seems to be nothing that can be 
done about it. The shortage is due to a 
gradual seepage that is taking place out of 
war industries back to peacetime pursuits. 
This seepage is offsetting all efforts of 
Government recruiting agencies to chan- 
nel new workers into industries where they 
are most needed. 

The War Manpower Commission, under 
Paul V. McNutt, is shifting 10,000 work- 
ers a week into critical jobs, but it barely 
is holding its own against a rising tide of 
resignations, discharges, layoffs and mili- 
tary separations. A high rate of absentee- 
ism in some plants also is complicating the 
problem. 

In cold figures, the shortage that is 
causing official concern is that of a mere 
150,000 to 200,000 workers, out of the 
52,250,000 men and women currently em- 
ployed in the civilian labor force. This 
small number of workers stands in the way 
of a solution of this country’s man-power 
problem. 

Industries manufacturing four of the 
most urgently needed war materials point 
up the story of what is happening. For 
example: 

Cotton duck. The Army has great need 
of shelter tents and other items made of 
this material. If production schedules are 





WANTED—HEAVY ARTILLERY 
. .. Only a small number of workers stymies the solution 
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met, 3,100 new workers will be required 
in 38 mills. This is less than 100 workers 
per plant, yet to supply these few work. 
ers is proving a difficult task. Absenteeism, 
which recently reached a rate of 18 per 
cent in this industry, is another retarding 
influence in meeting schedules. 

Heavy artillery. The Army is clamor. 
ing for more heavy artillery and artillery 
ammunition, yet man-power shortages are 
slowing up production schedules. 

Foundries. Substantial man-power 
shortages still exist in foundries. Little 
progress is being made toward meeting 
them, largely because of the arduous na- 
ture of the work. 

Radar. This industry is suffering from 
the loss of many students and _ teachers 
who have quit work to return to school, 

Addition of a few thousand workers to 
these industries would enable them to meet 
the Army’s recently stepped-up production 
schedules. The same is true of plants man- 
ufacturing tanks and other equipment. 

A steady employment decline has been 
taking place in the munitions industry 
during the last 10 months, due largely to 
workers leaving war jobs to find more 
permanent employment. That decline 


amounted to 100,000 in September, com- 
pared with the August total. In Septem- 
ber, 


there were 52,250,000 workers in 
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MAN-POWER CHIEF McNUTT 
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You are right 
Up to the minute... 

On all payroll details... 
When you give the job 

To Sundstrand. 


Sundstrand works fast 

At computing, at recording. 
Saves minutes 

Where they count most. 


These minutes add up 

Into thousands of hours... 
Valuable working hours 
Saved for many firms. 


Sundstrand Accounting Machines 
Do the entire job... 
Not just part of it. 


How to Keep Well Posted... 


...ON ALL ACCOUNTS! 








Each machine makes available 
Several clerks 
For other essential duties. 


Anyone can quickly attain 
Operating proficiency. 

The machine has a simple 
“10 Figure Key” keyboard 


And many automatic features. 


Call Underwood Elliott Fisher 
In your town... 

And learn how to save 
Important time and money 

In your Payroll Department. 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day — 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Accounting Machine Division e 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 









ee° ON PAYROLL RECORDS 

Sundstrand posts, computes, and prints 
each check or pay envelope . . . and at the 
same time writes your payroll summary 
and employee’s earnings record. 

All entries are completely visible. Gross 
pay and net pay amounts are automati- 
cally computed . . . column totals auto- 
matically printed. 


eee ON GOVERNMENT REPORTS 

The yearly- and quarterly-to-date earnings 
are automatically computed for all tax 
purposes. On Social Security taxes, the 
machine automatically exempts all yearly 
earnings over $3,000. 


eee ON WAR BOND LEDGERS 

Each employee’s War Bond account is 
kept up-to-date, with each payroll deduc- 
tion and amount “to go” automatically 
computed . . . and every resulting pur- 
chase automatically recorded. The em- 
ployee-list of bond purchases is automati- © 
cally counted and totaled. 

* * * 
Sundstrand Payroll Accounting Machines are 
available subject to War Production Board 
authorization. 


Our factory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, proudly 
flies the Army-Navy *:E”’ with star added as a 
second citation awarded for the production of 
recision instruments calling for skill and 
craftsmanship of the highest order... 
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CENTENNIA 


Diane American and 
foreign visitors to Philadelphia's 
Centennial Exposition (1876) 
were astounded by an amazing 
invention... Bell’s telephone. 


Thirty-four years later (1910) 
another type of communication, 
the automobile, demonstrated its 
utility on tires built in the 
Philadelphia area by LEE of 
Conshohocken. 


Today no country is too remote 
to have had its roads marked by 
the imprint of LEE DeLuxe tire 
treads...and recently in the 
service of the United Nations. 
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WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
OF 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


nonagricultural pursuits, compared with, 
million move than that in August, an 
2,000,000 more in July. This decline wa 
traceable largely to the return to schoo, 
of students and teachers who had bee 
working during vacation months. 

The quit rate in August of 62 out ¢ 
every 1,000 workers employed was th 
highest for the year, but it was approx. 
mately the same as last year, reflecting 
seasonal separations. While these over.lj 
figures are not alarming, the quit rate jy 
certain tight labor areas is serious. Take 
for example, recent experiences of th 
United States Employment Service jy 
Chicago and Philadelphia: 

In Chicago. The USES referred 2.4% 
workers to 34 plants in a recent week 
During that week, the plants hired 2933 
workers, and 2,633 workers quit. 

In Philadelphia. Referrals totaled 1,03 
against 1,186 hires and 1,317 quits, in 3 
plants. 

Typical of the general state of restles. 
ness among war workers is the situation 
on the West Coast. This restlessness \ 
resulting in some strange job shifting. Fu 
example, workers who have been employed 
in shipyards in San Francisco are taking 
jobs in shipyards in Portland, and vie 
versa. They are choosing to do the sam 
jobs in other locations. More often, hov- 
ever, war workers are returning to small 
towns and farms where there is no policing 
of Government hiring controls, and wher 
they can go back to their jobs in filling 
stations and other prewar pursuits with- 
out obtaining certificates from WMC, 


Split in WLB. Back of the latest flare. 
up within the War Labor Board lies a 
intense rivalry between the AFL and the 
CIO for prestige in the labor movement. 

Both organizations are demanding that 
the Government scrap the “little steel’ 
formula so the wage ceiling can be lifted 
to permit general increases in hourly rates 
of pay. Pending before the Board area 
number of cases involving CIO unions and 
some of the country’s major industries. 
Wage demands in these cases cannot he 
met without going beyond the limits of 
the “little steel” formula. 

The point at issue is this: The AFL® 
wants the Government, before passilg 
upon the merits of any of these individual 
wage cases, to decide the broad poliey o 
what to do about the “little steel” formula. 
AFL leaders are fearful that their uniows 
will lose face if the War Labor Board 
awards any benefits to the CIO uniows 
before a new general wage policy is & 
tablished. As a result, AFL members of 
the Board announced last week that they 
would refuse to participate in consider 
tion of any cases involving wage demanés 
in excess of the “little steel” limit until 
decision has been reached on wage polity 
for all workers of the country. 

Despite AFL protests, WLB has decided 
to go ahead with its determination of C 
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One company which makes transportation 
equipment at a centralized operation in the 
mid-West decided to put a branch plant in 
Pennsylvania. 

Here this company found better labor re- 
lations, better living conditions, shorter hauls 
to markets in the East, moderate taxes, prox- 
imity to many raw materials. 

Many industries have found that a 50-man 
unit can be operated as economically as a 
2,000-man plant. With costs in line, employes 
living in single-family homes with plenty of 
ground instead of in crowded cities, these com- 
panies can do a better job. 

Pennsylvania abounds in pleasant towns, 


where you can locate a branch and get these 
advantages, plus proximity to eastern mar- 
kets and lower distribution costs. 

When you are planning for reconversion, 
consider a branch in Pennsylvania. This state 
is one of the nation’s greatest sources of raw 
materials and semi-finished products; if your 
processes use any of these, a branch here may 
enable you to move your product in a straight 
line to market. 

Write or wire the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Commerce for information on raw 
materials, labor supply, plant sites, living 
conditions, taxes, distribution facilities, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA. 





Pennsylvania 


Epwarp Martin 
Governor 


Froyp CHALFANT 
Secretary of Commerce 





Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 
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No, indeed! Private Pringle is our 
guest. When he arrives the potatoes 
will be peeled, his meal will be pip- 
ing hot. Afterwards we’ll wash the 
dishes and tidy up the kitchen. 


Private Pringle and his fellow 
members of the Armed Forces are 
eating tens of thousands of Fred 
Harvey meals daily. Because 
Harvey restaurants, hotels and din- 
ing cars are on America’s main 
routes, our wartime job is feeding 
men and women in uniform. They 
get first call on Harvey hospitality. 


But with restrictions on food, 
equipment and help and our 


greatly increased patronage, oc- 
casionally our old friends might 
not receive the old time Fred 
Harvey service. We know you un- 
derstand. 

Our 6000 employees—some of 
whom have worked with three gen- 
erations of Harveys—promise you 
only Fred Harvey hospitality at its 
best, as soon as our war job is done. 
* * * 


Along the 3,000 Miles 
of Harvey Hospitality 





El Tovar Hotel—on the rim of the Grand Canyon 
Today the Grand Canyon and its world- 
famous Harvey hotel, El Tovar, are being 
enjoyed mainly by Servicemen on brief 
stopovers. Tomorrow, when you can travel 
again, plan to visit this grandest of America’s 
beauty spots. Meantime, buy War Bonds! 


Sieg Warrey 


RESTAURANTS > SHOPS - HOTELS - DINING CARS 


MILES OF HOSPITALITY 


=FROM CLEVELAND :-10: THE PACIFIC COAST 
Copyright 1944, Fred Harvey, Chicago 











motors, electrical manufacturing, rubber 


meat packing and textiles. Although th 


Board’s hands are tied so far as granting 
wage demands outside the “little steg)’ 
formula goes, it still can pass upon othe 
issues in the case. 


Workers’ earnings. Latest month. 
ly figures on workers’ earnings. supplied 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, ap 
being cited by labor leaders to suppor 
their contention that wage stabilization, 
in reality is a wage freeze. 

These figures show that hourly earning 
advanced only a fraction over 1 cent from 
January through August, 1944. This com. 
pares with a gain of 4.6 cents during the 
corresponding eight months of 1943, and 
almost 7 cents during the first eight 
months of 1942. Average hourly earning 
in all manufacturing industries stood at 
$1.016 in August, 1944, compared with 
$1.002 in January, 1944. 

The same leveling off in the wartime 
upward trend appears also in figures shoy- 
ing the amount that workers are taking 
home in their pay envelopes each week 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing 
industries were $45.85 in August. Through- 
out the first eight months of this year, 
weekly earnings in manufacturing hov- 
ered around $45.50 a week, aside from 
May and June, when they passed the $46 
mark. The highest wartime figure was 
$46.42 reported in June. 


Job priorities for veterans, Ev- 
dence shows that Selective Service has a 
rough road ahead in applying its rule that 
ex-servicemen should be given superprior- 
ity for the jobs they held in peacetime. 

Unions have been sniping away at this 
ruling for some time. Now come attorneys 
for the railroads with opinions that take 
issue with Selective Service’s position. 

Counsel for the Association of American 
Railroads holds that there is no direct lan- 
guage in the draft law to support the 
Selective Service view that a returning 
veteran must be restored to work even 
though his re-employment makes it neces- 
sary to discharge a nonveteran of greater 
seniority. The railroad attorney argues 
that Congress would not have used the 
word “restore” if it intended that a vel- 
eran should be placed in a position of 
superior seniority or status. 

Another opinion, issued by counsel for 
the American Shortline Railroad Associa- 
tion, holds that Congress did not intend 
that a veteran’s job rights should be er 
larged by reason of his military service, 
but merely that his rights should not be 
prejudiced with respect to employment by 
reason of having gone into the service. It 
is further contended that a nonveteral 
with greater seniority who is discharged to 
make room for a veteran might have 4 
cause of action that would force his em 
ployer to pay two persons for the same job. 
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tics, are e 
ue | Economic Threat 
vilization 
j Postwar money planners are getting a Le), 
Carnings B taste of the difficulties ahead in stabilizing 
- fron § world currencies. Before the International ciTRUS 
his com- & Monetary Fund recommended at the Bret- 
ting the § ton Woods conference can go into effect, ¢ 
143, and currencies must be given a value in terms ' 
st eight of gold and the dollar, but problems in i 
earnings ® setting any value on European currencies yy 
stood at are presenting headaches to financial offi- VEGETABLES 
ed with B cials everywhere. 
: Chief difficulty is the fact that the Nazi 
wartime § occupation has produced a wild inflation in 
* shov. all European countries. Circulation of local 
> taking currencies has skyrocketed at the same | & *Thisisone ofa 
h week, time that supplies of goods have dwindled | POT X 
acturing § to subsistence levels. This combination has | TIMBER ments featuring the 
‘hrough- § produced soaring prices that must be | six States served by 
us yeat, ® brought down, or at least stabilized, be- | the Seaboard Railway. 
ng hov- # fore any postwar order can be restored. | 
Je from § Yet officials in all countries are baffled on | 
the $6 § how to proceed. | : 
i In Belgium. The Belgian Government, | Florida, “Land of Flowers,” is justly famous for 
newly returned to its own country, took | its beauty and delightful climate. Florida, too, 
_ ff the first positive action and decreed a ; ; 
1s. Evi B drastic deflation. Prices have been fixed | NAVAL has rightly come to be known as the winter vaca- 
e hase Bat 65 per cent above prewar levels and | STORES tion land of the Nation. But nature gave Florida 
ule that steps are being taken to reduce the amount | more than beauty and mild climate. Fertile soils, 
erprier @ of currency in circulation. All bank notes | vast forests, mineral resources and a greater 
ctime. § of 100 francs or larger have been called in, | : f é h m h ll 
“at this B to be exchanged for new issues. Only 2,000 | asinine 4 ™ a ee — aed micas hatin carte 
ttorneys # new francs are to be issued to holders of | combined to bring Florida an amazing develop- 
iat take # Nazi occupation francs, with the remain- | ment in agriculture and industry. 
tion. der credited to a blocked bank account. | — MANUFING Products of grove and farm and forest are find- 
er 5 _ same oe meager er are | ing ever-increasing uses in the industrial life of 
ed, and depositors allowed to draw | the State..With tchless resources and ro- 
ort the only 10 per cent of their holdings. 1 oy ee : —_ samedi or : sal ain 
eturning Aim of the decrees is to squeeze all | gressive, energetic people, Florida’s prospects for 
rk eveD B excess purchasing power out of the hands : the future are exceedingly bright. 
t neces Hof the public and to restore the Belgian | The Seaboard Railway has been a pioneer in 
sis frane to its prewar value of 2.28 cents. | the development of Florida. In fact, the history 
Bey apni like _ p tepeazoch ~ MAN- POWER of the Seaboard is in large measure synonymous 
| ave francs. Farmers won't sell their i with the story of Florida’s remarkable growth. 
ition of at the new, reduced prices. The restored Today, Florida’s production is a weighty factor 
noel fer Government faces collapse or a quick in the waging of war. Tomorrow will witness fur- 
anh ae of policy ae Leap ther acceleration in the expansion of Florida’s 
vr tend HS experience of Belgium is prompt- industry and agriculture, a development which 
inten’ # ing other countries to go slowly in curbing se ena 
be et: i wartime inflation. os) the Seaboard will aid in fullest measure. 
service, In France. The French franc, valued at PHOSPHATE Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 
not be 2 cents, is not worth near that amount in ae 
nent by f terms of internal purchasing power. Re- 
vice. It f ports of Americans paying from $10 to $25 YAR 
veleral § for a meager meal in Paris reflect the in- A . 
7 . “m0 of the franc, since Americans pay 
M francs rather than dollars. Yet the de 
- ih — ea hesitates to take any ee | => RAILWAY 
‘g§ =&uon either to reduce the volume of francs 4 
NEWS @ circulation or to reduce their official CATTLE ale kl end 
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ADDRESS CLEARLY 
EXPRESS BEFORE DEC. ist 


WRAP SECURELY 


BEFORE YOU can wrap, address and ship you first must have bought 
something. Have you completed your Christmas shopping, particu- 
larly for those gifts you will send out of town? Railway Express relied 
on by generations of Americans for speeding gifts and goods safely 
to their destinations, suggests you do it now. And here’s why: The 
shipping needs of our country at war are urgent. 

You, as a gift sender, can help us serve your interests, too, by doing 
these three simple things: 


1 Shop and ship before December Ist. Phone Railway Exe 
press when the packages are ready to go. 


2 Wrap your gifts carefully and securely. 


3 Address them clearly with your own and the consignee’s 
name, street number, city and state. 


JANIE 
A Sexeness e 
NATION-WIDE. ‘ GENC 





Y RAIL-AIR SERVICE 

















value—a situation that cannot long‘gg,. 
tinue. Result is that a black market® 
money has developed, where dollars gy 
buy far more francs than the official e& 
change rate would allow. 

In Greece. The Greek drachma hy 
gone the way of the German mark afiy 
the first World War. A dollar is reported 
to bring 300,000,000 drachmas. Gregg 
problem is to scrap the entire present iggy 
of drachmas and begin all over again, y 
Germany did under the Dawes plan, by 
Greek officials hesitate to apply the stem 
financial restrictions that the  situatign 
appears to demand. 

Other countries. Similar situations ay 
faced by every liberated country, and nope 
of the others gives any evidence of follog. 
ing the Belgian example. The Dutch ap 
recognizing all currency now in cireuk 
tion in liberated areas as of equal value 
occupation currency, ration guilders and 
the new liberation money. This means 
that they are postponing their monetay 
problems until a later date. The same 
problem is faced by Czechoslovakia, wher 
three currencies are circulating—the new 
liberation crown issued to Russian armies, 
the Hungarian pengo and the Slovakian 
crown. 

Indications are that each country in 
tends to adopt its own monetary system in 
determining the postwar value of its cur 
rency and that wild fluctuations will result 
before things settle down. And that means 
that the Bretton Woods money plans can- 
not go into effect for months, or, possibly, 
for a year or longer. 


Gold. Technical monetary problems are 
rising in the United States because of the 
increasing volume of currency and grov- 
ing bank deposits. Both are required by 
United States banking laws to be sup- 
ported by gold, and the gold reserve is 
falling. 

Outstanding currency now is valued at 
$24,216,000,000 and bank deposits are ap- 
proximately $80,000,000,000. The laws re 
quire that outstanding currency must have 
a 40 per cent gold backing and that men- 
ber deposits with Federal Reserve Banks 
have a 35 per cent gold backing. Today 
the ratio of gold to currency and deposits 
is close to 50 per cent. Thus, the legal 
minimums are being approached. 

This trend is giving rise to reports that 
Treasury and Federal Reserve officials wil 
go to Congress within the next few months 
to have reserve requirements reduced. 
However, there are other devices that 
might be used, such as transferring the 
Treasury’s $1,800,000,000 _ stabilization 
fund to the gold reserve or issuing Fed: 
eral Reserve Bank notes, which require 
no gold backing, instead of Federal Re 
serve notes. Also, in an emergency, the 
Federal Reserve Board can suspend 
serve requirements. 

Government officials actually see noth 
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HOW THE Céace CAN HELP IN AN 


ntry in- 


ystem in 

its cur- @ 
it means 
ans can- : 


possibly, 


Whether your organization is large or small, the staff of the Chase Pension Trust Division 


a is qualified by experience and research to assist in the planning of 
e of the 


1 grow- . , a 
the 1. The benefits to be granted—retirement, disability, death, severance. 
be sup- : : ; 
serve is 2. The type of program to be installed—pension or profit-sharing. 
ulued at 3. The vebicle of financing to be employed—group or individual insurance com- 
are a om . . 
Loins . pany contracts or general market securities or some combination thereof. 
ist have ae : ~ ; 
vt meni 4. Administrative procedure—provisions and operations. 
» Banks 


Today : ; ae fs 
dep If your program is to be soundly financed through a trust invested in insurance company 


ie leg § contracts or securities or both, the appointment of the Chase as corporate trustee secures 
rts that | the advantages of expert, permanent, impartial and economical administration of the trust. 
ials will 


aths 
— Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 


educed. 
es that mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
ing the consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us— without obligation. 
lization 
ig Fed- . 
require : 
am THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
cy, the 
nd Te OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ae Pension Trust Division 

11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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INSURANCE ( 


NOVEMBER 


On November 28, 1895, this country really | a special type of insurance to protect car-owners 
began to get the automobile bug when it saw its | and operators. Companies in Fire Association 
first horseless carriage race. As the bug ‘‘took | Group, responsive as always to the public’s need, 
hold’’, development of automobiles moved on | write this important class as well as fire and 
apace...creating, in the fullness of time, need for | marine insurance. 
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“Let nothing keep you away 


1944—NOVEMBER hath 30 days from the polls on November 7th!’’ 





ASTRONOMICAL 
CALCULATIONS 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 


1—W. — 1765, Stamp Act became effective. 

2—Th.— 1920, Ist radio broadcast of election returns. 
3—Fr. — 1921, $10,000,000 loss, 2-day Hoboken fire. 
4—Sa. — 1862, Gatling gun patent granted. 

5—Su.— All companies in Fire Association Group are 





Latitude +35° 
SUNRISE] SUNSET 
: 5:06 











quick on the trigger about adjustments! 
: 6—M. — 1897, sealing treaty with Russia-Japan signed. 
oa % y —_ =€ Last Quarter, 1:28 P. M., E.S.T. 
: 1889, Montana admitted to the Union. 
= rh 1918, abdication of Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
10—Fr. — 1871, birth of Winston Churchill. 
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11—Sa. —ARMISTICE DAY 

12—Su.— 1852, 2500 buildings burned in Sacramento City, 
Calif., fire—$5,000,000 losses. 

13—M. — Have your property insurance reviewed now! 

14—Tu.— 1881, trial of Guiteau for Garficld murder. 











15—W. — New Moon, 5:29 P.M., E. S.T. 
16—Th.— 1939, Al Capone freed after 8 yrs. in prison. 
17—Fr. — 1925, $3,000,000 loss, New Orleans fire. 
18—Sa. — 1755, New England shaken by earthquake. 
19—Su. — 1919, Senate rejected Versailles Treaty. 
20—M. — Only 2°8c of each premium dollar goes to fire 
insurance companies for profit! 
21—Tu.— 1789, North Carolina ratified Constitution. 
22—W. — Sun enters sign of Sagittarius, 5:08 A.M.,E.S.T. 
23—Th.— First Quarter, 2:53 A.M., E.S.T. 
THANKSGIVING DAY 
24—Fr. — 1888, birth of Dale Carnegie, author-lecturer. 




















Te obtain loca! times of sunrise and sun- 
set: for longitudes other than the stand- 
ard time meridians (i.e., 
and 120°, for Eastern, Centra!, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time), decrease the 
time four minutes for each degree east 
ef the standard meridian, or increase the 
time four minutes for each degree west 


25—Sa. — 1783, British evacuated New York City. 

26—Snu. — 1921, $2,000,000 fire, Augusta, Ga. 

27—M.—1929, 12 Oklahoma banks failed to open. 

28—Tu.— 1942, 498 burned to death in Boston’s Cocoanut 
Grove night club disaster. 

29—W. — ae Full Moon, 7:52 P. M., E. S.T. 

30—Th. — 1835, Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) bora. 


75°, 90°, 105°, 


of the standard meridian. 
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OBSERVATION for November: Today, property insurance rates are 40% lower than 





The Reliance Insurance Company &% < 


they were 30 years ago. Take advantage of this situation... 
get whatever additional coverage you need to bring your insur- 
ance in line with present-day replacement prices now! 


MORAL for November: Phone your Agent or Broker today! 


paorenty “qusuRANce ns 


FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


wa N 
Fire Association of Philadelphia Re. MN Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
<9 Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA Sa ; PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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. —Harris & Bwing 
PRESTON DELANO 


GI's were guaranteed 


ing more than _ bookkeeping problem 
ahead in connection with this country’ 
money situation. 


GI loans. Commercial banks are to} 
permitted to extend “down-payment 
loans to veterans who wish to buy or build 
homes. Comptroller of the Currency Pre 
ton Delano has instructed national bank 
examiners to approve such loans. 

Under present procedure, veterans an 
entitled to a regular guaranteed housing 
loan, amounting to 80 per cent of the pur 
chase price, plus a fully guaranteed dow 
payment loan of not more than $2,000, of 
20 per cent of the purchase price. Under 
ordinary procedure, banks cannot extend 
such loans, because they are prohibited 
from accepting secondary liens on red 
estate as security. 

Mr. Delano explains that GI loans, how 
ever, are to be guaranteed by the Ve 
erans’ Administration and _ therefore are 
not considered real estate loans. The ruling 
is made to permit commercial banks to 
participate in the program of enabling 
veterans to get themselves homes on easy 
terms. Banks throughout the country ar 
expected to find a volume of postwar bus- 
ness in advancing loans for veterans’ homes 











COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 72, anes: $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 62, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 51, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock 
No. 41, 10¢ per share 
payable on November 15, 1944, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1944. 
Dare Parker 
October 9, 1944 ecretary 

















twar bus 
ns’ homes. 


oe... pioneers in ultra bigh 
frequency beam transmission, who 
more than a decade ago established 
# commercial communications link 
across the English Channel using a 
beam of 1,700,000 kilocycles. 


Picture a Sunday traffic jam 

On the crowded roads leading into town 
And you'll have some idea 

How busy the skyways will be tomorrow 
As your air express 

Nears a metropolitan airport... 


* * 


Like a great railway terminus 

The mammoth landing field 

Will have to get the cloud trains in 
On time 

Despite fog and wind and night... 


* * 


This is a job for 
“Intelectron” 


+ a 


Far below in the control towers 

“Intelectron” 

Will chart your plane, your course, your timetable 
On a master traffic panel . . . 


” + 


As your skyliner approaches the field 

Hidden in the blinding murk below 
“Intelectron” will direct it 

Along a radio highway 

That leads 1, safely through 

The flocks of giant homing birds . . 


Then “Intelectron” 
Will signal your pilot 
That you’re nearing the field 
And are to circle at a predetermined altitude 
Until your runway is clear... 
. * 


Finally like a traffic cop in the clouds 
“Intelectron” will tell your pilot 
Exactly where and when and how 
To make his homing glide 

* * 


Out of the night 

Your air express 

Will roll down an unseen pathway 
Through the foggy unknown 

And kiss the earth so gently 

You won’t even awake 


These days 

“Intelectron” 

With aerial navigation and landing systems 
And equipment for communications 
Broadcasting, marine direction finding 
Industrial electronic heating 

And power conversion 

Is helping us win a war... 


* 


“Intelectron” is ready 
To help make the most of Peace 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


Manufacturing Associate of: 


Newark 1, N. J. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


Copyright 1944, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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The little rubber life raft bobbles on the wash of the 


wide Pacific. But the survivors of the wrecked plane 


no longer have to trust to crude signals for rescue. 


They crank the portable Sea Rescue Radio Set, 


which the boys call the “Gibson Girl,” 


and a. 


Sylvania Radio Tube automatically flashes an 


SOS and their position via a box kite antenna. 


This radio tube, like the “Gibson Girl” itself, 


is the latest word in military equipment. It is 


of peacetime accomplishment. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


engineered to help do a job once thought im- 


possible. What’s more, it holds multiple promise 


p GE for life on the range! 





RADIO TUBES 


it was natural for an incan- 
descent lamp maker to enter 
the related field of radio 
tube manufacture. This 
Sylvania did when wireless 
‘became known as radio. And 
@ generation of experience 
hos established the Sylvania 
teputation for quality 
radio tube research, de- 
pment and manufacture, 








ONE STANDARD—THE HIGHEST ANYWHERE KNOWN 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


The first television set you 
buy offer the war may 
very well reflect its pictures 
from a Syivania cathode 
ray tube. Having been 
entrusted with mony wor- 
time electronic production 
tasks, Sylvania is now one 
of the forgest manu- 
facturets of cathode 


tay tubes in the world. 





When GI Joe rides the range again, his cow pony 
may well be equipped with special two-way 
radio that will keep him in close touch with 

ranch headquarters. 


Others — explorers, prospectors, engineers, 
woodsmen —also will find various types of 
portable radio, of which the “Gibson Gil” 
is just one example, a revolutionary aid to 
field-to- headquarters contact for safer and 
more efficient operation. 


Radio tubes of all types will continue to bea 
specialty of Sylvania, as will electron tubes for 
industrial use and the finest in fluorescent lighting 

equipment. And all Sylvania products will be 
engineered and manufactured to one standard—the 
highest anywhere known. Sylvania Electric Products 


Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. ¥. 


SYLVANIA—— 





« LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


lighting pioneer and” fluorescent 
pocemoker, Sylvania aims to play 
its part in relighting America in ten 
years —~ goal of the Iilyminating 
Engineering Society. Already the 






























leading fixture manufacturer in 
‘the fluorescent field, Sylvania will 
provide fluorescent lighting equip- 
ment for right light for industry, 
commerce ond home — engineered 
and styled to their speciol needs. oe. 
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Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irenmd of Acnericam Gusimess 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. O 


Official view of the price situation after the German war ends is this: 

At first, for about 6 months, there will be relative calm. Indexes in farm 
products especially, may move down, but pressures will be building up for higher 
textile prices, higher rentals, higher prices for civilian durables. 

After that, maybe by July, 1945, there will be a real test, a test as to 
whether pressures for price rises are to be accepted or are to be resisted. 

Then, by October, 1945, U.S. will be embarked on the early stages of a 
price inflation, or will have settled down to a period of price stability. 

Idea of those controlling prices is that by late 1945 or early 1946 the 
output of civilian goods will be large enough to permit gradual relaxation of 
price controls. They expect that by that time store shelves again will have an 
adequate supply of goods on them, output will be large and demand will not be of 
an explosive nature. Prices then might stay stable of their own accord. 

The critical decision will be made by Congress when it decides whether to 
continue or to discontinue price control on June 30, 1945. OPA obviously is 
convinced that price control needs to be continued beyond that date. 








At this stage, these price developments are notable..... 

Auto makers insist that higher-than-1942 prices are needed for 1945 cars. 
OPA is not convinced; is to insist on 1942 prices if it has its way. 

Makers of electrical equipment, washing machines, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, other civilian durables often think that 1942 prices are too low. 

Textiles are under strong pressure for a price rise. 

Construction costs are to be around 30 per cent higher than prewar. 

And: On a supply-and-demand basis, in first months after German war ends, 
many prices could skyrocket. Supply then will be limited, demand great. 

Result of this situation is a base for price inflation comparable to that 
following the last war. There will be strong pressures for rising prices as the 
public, with money to spend and with accumulated wants, sets out to fill its 
wants in a hurry. A price rise could feed on impatient customers. 














Idea that deflationary pressures will dominate once one war ends, that the 
main pressures will be for price declines, not rises, is in disfavor. 

That idea was popular for a brief period in OPA. It rested on conclusion 
that the public would be governed by fear of postwar, that it would hoard its 
wartime savings and would pinch pennies rather than buy what it wanted. 

Officials now are paying more attention to these factors: 

1. Consumer income available for spending in 1945 will be fully as large as 
in 1944. By fourth quarter, 1945, that, income, after taxes, still will amount, 
on an annual basis, to at least $110,000,000,000. That is spendable income. 

And: In 1944, consumers will manage to spend about $95,000,000,000. This 
means that they can spend as much next year and still have big savings. 

2. Money supply--checking accoui'ts, Government deposits, currency--is at the 
fantastic total of $100,000,000,000. It will stay at that level until Govern- 
ment does something about debt reduction, until it soaks up money. _ 

And: A supply of money 4 times the 1929 supply, 2.5 times the supply of 
1940, could start to turn over more rapidly with unpredictable results. Booms 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 





of several varieties could be written in those figures under some conditions. 

3. Liguid savings of individuals--savings accounts, war bonds and other 
securities--by late 1944 will exceed $100,000,000,000, with the trend upward. 

And: There is no assurance that the public in postwar will not be in a mood 
to draw on those savings to buy goods not available during war; that people as a 
whole will be more intent upon worrying about a rainy day than they will upon 
satisfying pent-up demands. Human behavior is not readily measurable. 

It needs to be remembered that a much smaller supply of money and savings 
after the last war generated both a real estate and a stock market boom before 
being dissipated in the collapse that developed after 1929. 


































In the more immediate situation..... In planning for reconversion: 

WPB will take no steps that might slow war production; will take a chance 
on between-wars unemployment rather than to chance a war output setback. 

"Spot authorizations" for manufacture of civilian durable goods will be 
given very sparingly until German war ends. Authorizations to date for fourth- 
quarter, 1944, production involve only $44,816,000 of goods and 67,072 workers. 
Present tendency is to tighten, not loosen, authorizations for civilian durables. 

A tight.rein will be kept on construction until German war ends. 

But: Once German war is over, there will be a green light for the shift 
4 from war production. That signal will not be given so long as both wars last. 
1h Once it is given, WPB will release controls as quickly as possible; will 
not try to give the country a planned reconversion, a reconversion in which the 
Government tries to say what should and should not be made, or to divide up the 
market with quotas for manufacturers or industries. 

Yet: It is probable that a limit will be retained on exports for some time 
to prevent draining of first U.S. production by foreign buyers. And: A control 
will be retained on inventories to prevent one company or group of companies 
from getting corners on what might be limited supplies of materials. 














There are these other pointS.eece. 
A new outbreak of strikes is to be expected after election. .Workers are 
restive to cash in on their present bargaining advantage, on worker shortage. 


Fat sa ress . 











¢ Union leaders are inclined to raise their price for a "no-strike" pledge to 1 
cover the Japanese war period. Both AFL and CIO want promises of increased os 
advantage for union members in return for a limited use of the strike weapon. tho: 

A change in White House wage policy is to relate more to ending of war in pro 

Europe than to living-cost increases. The President likes the idea of raises in = 


hourly wage rates to offset in part loss of income due to end of overtime. 
However: Once unemployment reappears, there will be some pressure for a lower, 
not a higher, level of hourly wage rates. 

Organized labor will be in a very strong bargaining position if there is a 
fourth term. It will take credit for a fourth term and act accordingly. 
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On tax policy..... Treasury attitude so far revealed is this: 














B| Excess-profits tax should be repealed at end of both wars, not before. 

ja Capital stock tax and related declared-value excess=-profits tax should be 4 

A repealed. Repeal would permit use of a Single net income base for taxation. a 

RA Section 102 of the Revenue Code, penalizing "unreasonable" accumulation of out. 

ic earnings, should be retained, even though difficult to administer. orig 

i Loss carry-over provisions should be extended. i 
There could be a flat rate of tcx on income of small companies if Congress cost 





desires. Treasury accepts the idea of lower taxes for small business. 

:). But: There is no indication as yet concerning the Treasury attitude on tax 

Re, rates for either corporation or individual income. Neither does Treasury make 
clear its attitude toward proposals for restricting double taxation on the income 

of corporations, first as net income then when paid out in dividends. . 
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1 in 1890, the first year Union Oil Com- 
pany was in business, there were exactly 
100 men on our pay roll. During that year, 
those 100 men turned out enough petroleum 
products to fill 273 modern tank cars—an 
average of 234 tank cars per man. In 1943, 
there were 7,869 people on our pay roll. 





3 Now this tremendous increase in in- 
vestment could hardly have been made with- 
out pooling the money of a lot of people. The 
original 1890 stockholders numbered less 
than 50. To have financed an improvement 
program of 310 million dollars would have 
cost them more than 6 million apiece. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


Cava io increase 
Nour efficiency 


WI 





2 They turned out enough petroleum 
products to fill 187,374 tank cars—an aver- 
age of 23%4 tank cars per man. That’s an 
increase of almost 800% in the productive 
capacity of each man. And it was made 
on modern products that were far more 
complex to manufacture than those of 1890. 





Gross Prop. Invest. Stock- 
Year Employees PerEmployee holders 
1916 3,139 $14,659 3,029 
1922 6,877 18,195 4,029 
1934 8,384 26,919 21,525 
1943 7,869 39,505 31,375 











5 Instead, as the need for equipment grew, 
they secured additional funds by inviting 
more and more people to invest in Union 
Oil stock. This method was not unique with 
Union. It was used by all U.S. heavy in- 
dustries. But it is largely responsible for 
the production efficiencies this nation has 
attained today. 
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3 Does that mean that today’s Union 
Oiler is 8 times the man his grandfather 
was? No, but he does have far better “tools” 
to work with. In 1890, each of the 100 Union 
Oil employees had about $5000 worth of 
equipment to work with. Today, each of the 
7,869 has $39,505 worth. 





6 Of course, we could have formed these 
pools of money by government ownership. 
But we Americans have chosen to do it 
under legal agreements known as corpora- 
tions. For that way we can preserve the 
individual’s freedom, the efficiency of a free 
economy and that all-important human in- 
centive—competition. - 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, 
is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you’ll feel free to send in any sug- 
gestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 
Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 
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There it was—a FACT... an irrevocable fact. It had descended into their 
midst like a thunderbolt...thunderbolt without noise... silent, slinking... 
infinitesimal ...a drop of oil!! He was the first to see it. It was obvious that 
he was no longer interested in their machine. They knew that it was com- 
pletely beyond even their powers of persuasion to recapture his interest. 

A detail... a mere detail. Left to chance. Not important enough for men 
of their caliber. And now the damage was done. They hadn’t troubled to 
specify National Oil Seals. He was staring at that one, tiny drop of oil on 
the floor. Not a word was exchanged. They know. He knows. Oil leak from 
bearing...may mean careless design...not the machine for his concern. 
Ten thousand dollar order lost. Would have been so simple, too. Just a 


ie 
% € Next time... 


a4 NATIONAL 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


pencil, and write “National Seals” for all bearings... 
¢ no oil leaks...no dirt gets in. Sure, they knew that... 
y 











General Offices: Redwood City, Calif. + Plants: Redwood City, Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio 


_ People_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


(Following is the fourth in a series of 
sketches on outstanding personalities jy 
the 1944 political campaign.) 


Robert E. Sherwood, a man wh 
deals in words, is dealing out some sharp 
phrases these campaign days for the ug 
of President Roosevelt. Mr. Sherwood, 
distinguished playwright, is one of a small 
group of White House intimates who help 
the President write his speeches. 

Writing a campaign speech. With 
the members of this group—it include 
Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, Adolf 4. 
Berle, Jr., and a few others—Mr. Roog. 
velt discusses a coming speech, usually jn 


—European 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
. .. provides the presidential barbs 


individual conferences. The Chief Execv- 
tive lays out the general subject and tone 
of the address. From Judge Rosenman, 
Mr. Berle and others come analyses of 
economic situations, ideas for future at- 
tion, suggestions as to weak spots in the 
Republican campaign. 

But Mr. Sherwood is not an economist. 
He is not a politician. He is a writer. And, 
from him, Mr. Roosevelt receives lat- 
guage—barbed, satirical phrases, such as 
the President loves to fling at his oppos- 
tion, and moving statements of war, peace 
and domestic aims. Those who know how 
things are done at the White House wert 
quick to sense the Sherwood touch in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s gaily ‘sarcastic speech to the 
Teamsters’ Union, and also in the more 
solemn address on foreign affairs. 

The President assembles the suggestions 
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HERE IS THE NEW LOW-COST 


=A COMPLETE PRIVATE ROOM 

























Completed and placed in service shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, this Duplex-Roomette is the first and only 
car of its kind ever built. Typical of Pullman vision 
and leadership, it is a true “pilot”? model of the 
postwar, popular, private room-car . . . the car the 
public has been waiting for. 


In pioneering for the new era of low-priced travel 
comfort, Pullman-Standard built into this car the 
de luxe facilities now available only in higher- 
priced accommodations. Roomettes, arranged in 
duplex principle, allow 24 individual bedrooms per 
car, making possible a price within reach of the 
modest travel budget. Its solo performance has 
won enthusiastic passenger acclaim in over three 
quarters of a million miles of record-breaking, war- 
time service on some of the nation’s crack trains. 


BUY AN EXTRA BOND IN THE 6TH WAR LOAN 





























YOUR ROOMETTE BY NIGHT 

The beds—6’ 5” long—are made 
up before train time, and can be 
set in place without calling the 
porter. Bed in lower room slides 
under floor of upper room. In 
the upper room bed is of fold-in- 
wall type. Both lock automati- 
cally into day or night positions. 
Other conveniences are: plenty of 
coat hooks; shoe box with outside 
door for porter; electric shaving 
socket; ample reading light. Solid 
sliding door locks for privacy. 


YOUR ROOMETTE BY DAY,' 


Arranged on each side of a center 
aisle, alternating rooms are two 
steps below the others. Their ad- 
justable seats, beside large win- 
dows, have sponge rubber backs 
and seat cushions in the latest 
body-fitting contours.’ Each is 
equipped with complete toilet ’ 
facilities; comfortable full length 
bed, individual control of heat, 
light and air conditioning; cooled 
fresh drinking water; liberal (out- 
of-the-way) space for baggage. ; 


* * * 


In our engineering exhibit rooms, the trains of tomorrow are 
made up today. The "Threedex”” commuters’ coach . . . the 
new “Day-Nite’”’ Coach... an entirely new arrangement 
in Dining Cars . . . and many other postwar cars of im- 
proved types are ready for production. They are the result 
of a planning and research program which will help create 
employment in the days to come. Today, our first task is 
producing armaments, and new cars must await the 
release of men and materials. Then, the Duplex-Roomette 
and a whole series of lightweight, extra-comfort cars can 
be built for the streamlined fleets of progressive railroads, 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS 
Non... World’s largest builders of modern streamlined railroad cars 








_— © 1944—P. S.C. M. Co 





Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities mat, 
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CUTS THE COST 


of 
Office and Factory 


RECORD 
KEEPING 





DIEBOLD 


ROTARY FILE 


Holds 6,000 cards for quick 
posting or instant reference 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED, CANTON 2, OHIO | 
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Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of EYWVWd of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 














> You Can Geta 
> FREE COPY 
> from Any GM 
> Dealer—or by 
> Using Coupon. 





Customer Research Dept.,Room 1714 


F-~ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH.“ | 











I 
| Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 1 | 
“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE’ 1 | 
| Name. é ! 
| pleose print | 
| 
| Address | 
| please print i 
| 
! City o i 
| State | 
! Make & Model j 
| of Car Owned 
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.to win a presidential election. 


of Mr. Sherwood and the others, adds his 
own ideas and phraseology, and from 
them all he dictates the text of his speech. 
Mr. Sherwood and one or two others 
look it over and make further suggestions, 
which the President accepts or not, as he 
sees fit. Thus, a campaign speech is born 
and in the making. 

Mr. Sherwood and the President. 
But, in addition to helping with. the 
speeches, Mr. Sherwood is a close friend 
of the President. This friendship began 
several years ago. The President was at- 
tracted by Mr. Sherwood’s play, “There 
Shall Be No Night,” a bitter protest 
against the invasion of a, small neigh- 
boring country by a big power. Mr. Sher- 
wood was invited to the White House. 

Mr. Roosevelt found the tall, outward- 
ly lugubrious playwright a refreshing and 
relaxing companion. The President liked 
his slow-spoken and salty wit. Moreover, 
being neither an economist nor a politi- 
cian, Mr. Sherwood brought to the Pres- 
ident no involved social or economic prob- 
lems to be solved, no grand plans to be 
analyzed. It was an agreeable change from 
the energetic and statistical New Deal 
aides by whom the Chief Executive often 
is surrounded. 

Mr. Sherwood as an executive. Mr. 
Sherwood is much happier conversing with 
the President or turning phrases for him 
than in an administrative post. The Pres- 
ident put him in the Office of War In- 
formation as head of its overseas service. 
In that job, he was repeatedly stubbing 
his toe. First of all, there-was a broad- 
cast that referred to King Victor Emman- 
uel, of Italy, as the “moronic little King,” 
and called Marshal Badoglio a “Fascist,” 
—all at a time when relations with the 
Victor Emmanuel regime were at their 
most delicate. Mr. Roosevelt, himself, re- 
pudiated the broadcast. But Mr. Sher- 
wood was as welcome as ever at the White 
House. 

Then, at one point, Elmer Davis, chief 
of OWI, wanted to discharge three em- 
ployes of the overseas service. Mr. Sher- 
wood objected and managed to retain 
them on the pay roll for weeks. Finally, 
he had to yield to Mr. Davis, but his 
status in OWI and elsewhere remained 
unchanged. 

Mr. Sherwood and the campaign. 
Always forthright, Mr. Sherwood finally 
left OWI on September 25, for the avowed 
purpose of helping the Roosevelt cam- 
paign. “I believe deeply,” he said in his 
letter of resignation, “that the re-election 
of President Roosevelt is the one sure 
guarantee that this country will play the 
same great part in the peace that it has 
played in the war .. .” 

He is a convinced New Dealer. 

He once said, in connection with his 
OWI duties, that words would not win 
the war, but nevertheless words would 
help. Apparently, Mr. Sherwood feels even 
more strongly about the power of words 














ON THE HOME FRONT! 


Parker House employees serv- 
ing you today play important 
wartime roles. They are busier 
than ever before due both to 
the absence of their former 
associates now on the fighting 
fronts and the increased num.- 
ber of guests — both military 
They are truly 
fighters on the home front and 
we are proud of their efforts to 
serve efficiently under the most 
trying and difficult conditions, 


Parker House 


and civilian. 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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BACK OF EVERY ATTACK... 
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a SPEEDS VITAL OPERATIONS | 
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ij 

ag? It’s hell on high water. Enemy | 
dive bombers drop deadly loads. 

“ A direct hit! Exploding shells rip 

———— the ship wide open. It trembles and 

dian shudders. ‘ 

“a General alarm sounds. Then the 


command," Abandon ship!” All hands 
race for the lifeboats — their only 


~ 


means of escape from the flaming, 

sinking wreckage. 

I ! Men huddled in these boats are 

lowered to safety by Preformed wire 
rope. It handles easily and smoothly. 

/ No delay from tangled, twisted rope 

tI] when delay would cost lives. 

* That’s why for lifeboats it’s 
Preformed. At sea, on land, in the 





, skies, it’s the tough wire rope for 
the tough war jobs. 
“all 
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America has entered upon a new 


—an Era of Protection a 
other flammable liquid fires. 

Thanks to “Automatic” FIRE-FOG, 
now controlled, usually 
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“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION\ 


OF AMERICA ~ YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


* * * OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES * * * 
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* Is your fire hazard 
Similar to one of 
these—electric trans- 
formers, oil quench 
tanks, enamel dip 
tanks, open tanks of 
flammable liquids, 
gasoline loading 
racks, rubber churns? 
Then an“Automatic’”’ 
FIRE-FOG installa- 
tion will provide ade- 
quate protection, Our 
engineers will be glad 
to give you complete 
information.— write 
today. 


“AUTOMATIC” 
manufactures 
and installs a 
complete line of 
fire protection 
devices and sys- 
tems for all 
types of fire 
hazards. 




































“The Yeas 
and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Postwar Treatment of Germany 

Sir:—That we have demanded the “yp. 
conditional surrender” of Germany is the 
big mistake of the war. If, by that tem, 
we merely meant that the military must 
lay down its arms unconditionally, the war 
would not have been unduly prolonged, 
But, as the term has been interpreted, jt 
means much more; namely, the disman- 
tling of German industrial plants, the 
drafting of German labor to rehabilitate 
Russia, perhaps the reduction of the whole 
nation to an agricultural status, dismen- 
berment and a military occupation that 
may last for years. 

As a result of these harsh terms, which 
are not a military necessity, the war wil 
probably be prolonged for months, hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives will be need. 
lessly sacrificed and the wreck which is 
Europe further devastated. 

So much for the immediate effect. As for 
the future, Germany cannot exist as an 
agricultural nation. There can be no last- 
ing peace unless there is a reasonably 
healthy economic condition within Ger- 
many as well as the rest of Europe. 

Discontent and poverty breed war; eco- 
nomic prosperity and the consequent con- 
tentment make for peace. 

Rio Hondo, Tex. Mrs. K. B. WiLiiAms 


* * * 


Nurses in Services Forgotten? 

Sir:—I have read the article, “When 
We Demobilize,” on page 13 of the Oct. 18 
issue and think it excellent and timely, but 
in the paragraph headed, “Outlook for 
Women in Service,” you have mentioned 
every female in the armed services except 
the Army nurse and the Navy nurse. 

I have contended for years that the 
Army nurse and the Navy nurse were the 
“forgotten women of America.” Poor 
things, they certainly have been pushed 
around. I don’t know so much about the 
Navy nurses, but I don’t believe they have 
had much better treatment than the Army 
nurses. 

Only in July did they finally get perma 
nent temporary rank for the duration plus 
six months and then they go back to the 
niggardly treatment of “relative” rank 
with its $70-a-month pay for second lieu- 
tenants in the Army Nurse Corps, and the 
same for the Navy nurses too. 
Houston, Tex. Le 
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To business men who are thinking about 


A PLANT IN THE WEST, 
TEXAS OR LOUISIANA 


Perhaps we can be helpful to you. 


Although your company may be fully occupied with 
war work now, no doubt you, like ourselves, are mak- 
ing plans for post-war manufacturing and selling. 

You are familiar with the great population increases 
in certain states West of the Mississippi. And you may 
be thinking about a branch plant or additional distri- 
bution facilities in this area—not only to serve your cus- 
tomers out here, but also with an eye to the vast unde- 
veloped markets of Asia, and Central and South America. 

If you are thinking along these lines, we respectfully 
ask you to write us. We think we can be helpful to you. 

Southern Pacific is the largest western railroad, and 
has more miles of line than any other United States rail- 
road. We serve Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, and the West Coast 
of Mexico. We know this territory intimately, for we are 
the West’s pioneer railroad. 

The eight Southern Pacific states gained more than a 
million people since 1940, according to the U. S. Census 
Bureau. 
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after the war... 


In the West alone, Southern Pacific serves more than 
twice as many communities as any other railroad, many 
of them exclusively. So if your plant is located on South- 
ern Pacific, the chances are two-to-one that your western 
customers are served by our rails, too. 

We have an experienced industrial department, and 
traffic men in every sizeable city and town along our 
lines. These men live ‘‘on the ground” and are important 
citizens in their communities. They will be glad to de- 
velop any specific information you wish. 

You may be sure that any advice we give you will be 
sound and unbiased, for if the plant location we recom- 
mend should prove unsuited to you, our railroad would 
suffer, too. 

We have been handling matters like this for many 
years, and those who have dealt with us know that we 
can be trusted with their most confidential plans. 

If you have any interest at all in industrial sites or 
distribution facilities in our territory, please write me. 
I assure you that your inquiry will receive prompt, per- 
sonal and confidential attention. ; 


W.W. HALE, Vice-President, 
System Freight Traffic, Southern Pacific Company, 
65 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 


S-P 


The friendly 
- Southern Pacific 


The eight Southern Pacific states gained more than 
a million people since 1940. Population means 
markets and manpower for your industry. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Plan for Postwar Price Control... Cabinet Post 
For Henry Wallace?... Sweden‘s Trade Advantage 


The armistice with Rumania, which 
U.S. permitted Russia to sign for this 
country, gave U.S. consent to transfer 
of Bessarabia to Russia and of Tran- 
sylvania from Hungary to Rumania, 
as well as to reparations of $300,000,- 
000 to be paid Russia. These terms are 
tantamount to a treaty which was ar- 
rived at in secret. 


x * * 


Terms of the armistice with Italy have 
not been made public because they, 
too, involved Italian agreement to 
transfer of territory and to other harsh 
conditions that normally would go in- 
to a formal treaty drawn up at a peace 
conference. 


x & * 


Leo Crowley finds that, even though 
he is head of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, the President tends to 
leave him on the side lines in dealing 
with policy issues that range all the 
way from Lend-Lease, which Mr. 
Crowley administers, to world money 
plans and to world plans for security. 
It will not be surprising if Mr. Crowley 
asks to be relieved of his FEA chair- 
manship after election. 
xk * 

Harry White was selected by Mr. 
Roosevelt to deal with Britain’s Lord 
Kevnes on Lend-Lease policy matters 
because he proved at least a match 
for Lord Keynes in settling issues in- 
volved in an agreement on a plan for 
world money stabilization and for a 
world investment bank. He is assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


uk. & 


French individuals and corporations 
with funds frozen in this country are 
unlikely to be given a chance to draw 
on those funds without limit until it 
definitely is established that they did 
not collaborate with the Germans. 


x * * 


It was not until his October 21 speech 
in the fourth-term campaign that Mr. 
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Roosevelt made his definite decision to 
support the idea of a delegation of 
power from Congress to permit use of 
a portion of U.S. military forces to 
back up decisions of a new league of 
nations. U.S. State Department was 
not aware of what the President’s de- 
cision would be on that issue prior to 
his campaign address. 


x * 


W. Y. Elliott, head of the Office of 
Civilian Requirements in the War 
Production Board, is high on the list 
of those who may be selected for a 
place on the new Surplus Property 
Board. Mr. Elliott is a former pro- 
fessor, but one who is popular with 
businessmen. 


x * * 


Henry Wallace is said to be in line for 
appointment in a fourth-term Cabinet 
as Secretary of Agriculture if he will 
take the position. Mr. Wallace’s friends 
say that it is highly doubtful if he 
would take that post. 


x * * 


Marvin Jones wants to step out as 
War Food Administrator soon after 
the election and return to his position 
on the federal bench. 


x * * 


A Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin meeting 
even in the event of a fourth term, 
probably is to be postponed until next 
summer, due to a variety of circum- 
stances. At one time a meeting in 
Alaska was considered, but vetoed. It 
still is possible that Stalin may want 
to visit the vast Siberian area of Rus- 
sia, which he never has seen, but which 
he has permitted two or three Ameri- 
cans to see. 


x * 


Vice President Wallace, when visiting 
many developments in Siberia, was 
most interested in strange new plants 
and in agricultural problems, but some 
others on the trip were impressed by 
the very great distance that must be 


traveled before this part of Russia js 
able to show much real development, 


" 2 © 


Fred Vinson still appears to head the 
list of eligibles for selection as new Dj- 
rector of Mobilization and Reconver. 
sion. This appointment is scheduled 
to be made soon after election. 


x *& * 


Chester Bowles, who at first was sold 
by some of his economic advisers on 
the idea that this war will be followed 
quickly by a deflation in prices, now 
has changed his mind and foresees an 
inflation. This is a tip-off that Con- 
gress will be asked to extend the Price- 
Control Act beyond June 30, 1945, in 
event of a fourth term. 


x * 


A major official worry at this stage is 
the apparent conviction among busi- 
nessmen that there no longer is need 
for urgency in war production. 


xk & 


Sweden is expected by a group of 
Government insiders to have an early 
advantage in capturing postwar world 
markets. Fast, well-built Swedish 
merchant ships will be outside the 
United Nations shipping pool, ready 
to serve civilian trade. And Swedish 
industrial products will be ready for 
sale almost immediately after war in 
Europe ends. 


- my © 


The Government is not expected toen- 
counter any great difficulty in dis- 
posing of synthetic rubber factories. 
Both oil and tire companies are fe- 
ported to be interested in the more ef- 
ficient, medium-sized plants. The large 
plants are expected to be held in 
stand-by condition for emergencies. 


x * * 


Friends of Donald Nelson report that 
the former WPB chairman hasn't yet 
been told definitely what he is sup- 
posed to do for the President. 
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Pictured are only a few of the many types 
of planes which make up the might of our 
Allied Air Forces. They are part of a gigan- 
tic parade of plane production which had 
its beginning in thousands of plants 
throughout America. 


At McDonnell, we’re proud of each of these 
planes—for it has been our privilege to 
contribute to the production of every one 
of the famous aircraft pictured here. 


Parts and assemblies including: horizon- 
tal stabilizers, vertical fins, rudders, eleva- 
tors, anti-drag ring cowls, anchor davits, 
ammunition racks, bomb door links, aux- 
iliary oil tanks, loading gear parts, obser- 
ver’s sliding seats, flexible gun mounts, 


plastic parts for powered gun turrets, 
ammunition boxes, and in the case of the 
AT-21, the complete airplane—all these 
represent McDonnell’s part in the pro- 
duction of these well-known aircraft. 


Currently we’re busy on other projects 
equally important—including the produc- 
tion of aircraft of our own design and 
manufacture. When details can be released 
—we’ll look forward to telling you the 
full story of these activities, too. 


Yes, each of us at McDonnell has a per- 
sonal interest in every one of these planes. 
We’re mighty proud that we had a part in 
helping to make possible their splendid 
contributions to air power—and victory. 


MSDONNELL Aecxa/2 Bxporation 
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1. Douglas C-54 

2. Douglas C-47 

3. Consolidated B-24 

4. Consolidated PB2Y-3 
5. Douglas A-20 

6. Fairchild AT-21 

7. Censored 

8. Curtiss A-25 
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LIES COMING HOME! 
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Please don’t wake me anybody! 
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Everything’s going to he just 
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the way he'll want it. His easy 


chair... his slippers... and his df RIGHT COMBINATION 


Chesterfields. WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS 





